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BABUSHKA THE BELOVED WHOSE 
DASH FOR LIBERTY FROM SI- 
BERIAN EXILE WAS FRUSTRATED. 
RY PEE RUSSTAN POLICE 


[Her life at Kirensk described by Mrs. Mussey, page 315 | 
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A CHRISTMAS SEASON AFTERTHOUGHT 


Every reader of THE Survey has already received a special folder 
of Christmas offers. These feature a combination of a new subscription 
to THE SuRvEyY, a magazine or a book—one of the season’s best sellers. 

After the folder was mailed, it occurred to us that we had not 
made a Christmas offer for a new and a renewal subscription to THE 
SuRvey. Some of our readers may prefer this combination to any of 
those suggested in our Christmas folder. 


FOR THE REST OF DECEMBER ONLY, therefore, we will make 
the following special rate, which is a dollar less than usual: 


ONE RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION AND A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
FORT A) FRIEND eden 


This means a saving of $2, for the price of the two subscriptions, 
if ordered separately, is $6. This offer is open even though the renewal 
of your own subscription may not be due now. Mail us $4. and we will 
send Tue Survey for a year as a Christmas present for a friend and 
extend your own subscription one year from the date of its expiration. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 Michigan Ave., South 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


HE most advanced compensation law in 
America, including plans for state in- 
surance and the O K’ing of compensation 
claims by the state insurance department, 
has been passed in New York, Page 332. 
On the same day bills were passed provid- 
ing for state-wide direct primaries, the 
Massachusetts*ballot and a referendum on 
the calling of a state constitutional conven- 
tion—a perfect glut of good works on the 
last day of a Tammany legislature. Many 
people have had a hand in it, “but there is 
one man who deserves most of the credit,” 
says the New York Evening Post. “He 
now lives at Washington and his name is 
Charles E. Hughes.” 


SWEDEN will start the new year with a 
system of compulsory old age and in- 

validity insurance for every man, woman 

and child in the kingdom. Page 318. 


HAT women stay at their work longer 

than the accepted average of seven 

years seems clearly indicated by figures col- 
lected by Dr. Ayres. Page 324. 


VN COUNTRY church that has become a 

community church has so firm a grip 
on its constituents that funds are forth- 
coming without passing the basket at any 
service. Page 327. 


A STRONG union organization to pro- 

tect its members from lax enforce- 
ment of state laws by public officials con- 
trolled by the mining corporations is the 
nib of the men’s demands in the southern 
Colorado coal strike. Page 320. 


ALOONS .are prohibited near churches 
and schools, whose members would 
scarcely. use them. But they cluster round 
factory gates, even in hazardous trades. 
A seasoned foundryman campaigning for 
“back with the saloon” as a safety measure. 
Page 322. 


BACK to the bitter snows of the seve 

months’ Siberian winter—back after 
thirty-four years of exile—Madame Bresh- 
kovsky has been thrown by the failure of 
her attempt at escape. There she serves 
her people devotedly, while six spies peep 
in at her windows. Page 316. 


SPECIAL extra—coming next week—what 
social workers want of the New Year. 


ERRY Christmas to all with a right 
good will. 


E ARLY shopping’s over. 
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ARMENT WORKERS’ 
TACKLING TUBERCULOSIS 


Y 
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UNION 


A PERMANENT injunction and a 
“closed shop” against tuberculosis might 
be said to characterize the stand rec- 
ently taken by 9,000 members of the 
Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union in New 
York city and made public in the third 
annual report of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control, just issued. 

Tailors, as a class, are proverbially 
unhealthy. ‘It was felt that any move- 
.ment tending to eliminate disease, es- 
pecially tuberculosis, from the shops, 
would be to the direct interest of work- 
ers, unions, manufacturers, and the pub- 
lic. With this end in view, after work- 
‘ing with marked success for two years 
to get better sanitary conditions in the 
shops and factories, the board last win- 
ter turned its attention to improving 
physical conditions among the workers. 

A preliminary physical examination 
of 800 workers, undertaken in 1912, had 
showed over 62 per cent suffering from 
one or more diseases. Accordingly, a 


lively educational campaign was started 


among members of the unions, to point 


out the danger of working in shops side | 


by side with sufferers from tuberculosis, 
and the mutual advantage of making it 
possible for such sufferers to withdraw 
from active work until their condition is 
improved. 

_A proposition to raise a joint annual 
fund for tuberculosis insurance from 


manufacturers and employes, met with 


| was. voted down. 


vigorous opposition from the union and 
However, the board 
continued its propaganda throughout 
the winter and last March, after a refer- 
endum vote, Local No. 35 of the Cloak 
and Skirt Makers’ Union, consisting of 
9,000 pressers, adopted a resolution es- 
tablishing a tuberculosis benefit for its 
members, supported by a per capita tax 
of one dollar a year. 

In addition to providing for medical 
examination of all suspected cases in 
the union, the resolution called for phy- 
sical examination of applicants for ad- 
mission, and the rejection of any suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. 

Of 994 members of Local 35 ex- 


no 


amined, sixty-five, or 6.5 per cent, were 


ag 
Wl 


“Hr, 


while 


tuberculosis, 
among the 45 workers from other locals 
sent for examinations, 10, or 22.2 per 


suffering from 


cent, were tuberculous. These per- 
centages are, obviously, very high. 

The report shows further encourag- 
ing gains in securing better sanitary con- 
ditions in factories. The signing of the 
protocol by the dress and waist manu- 
facturers and workers in March, brought 
that industry under the jurisdiction of 
the joint board. The change has al- 
ready resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions. 

The board reports progress in secur- 
ing fire protection. Yet in the face of 
the specific requirement of the state law 
that ‘all doors leading to exits shall open 
out or shall be double swinging doors,” 
32 per cent of shops in the dress and 
waist industry and 44 per cent of those 
in the cloak and suit industry still have 
doors opening in. This is one of many 
examples of conditions tabulated which 
show that, in regard to reduction of fire 
dangers, there is need of greater insist- 
ence on law enforcement. The remov- 
al of many of the factories to loft build- 
ings, though making for better sanitary 
conditions, greatly enhances the danger 
from fire. 


PARCELS POST: DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SENDING 
EARLY, TOO. 
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UNDS FOR A VINELAND 
COLONY IN THE PINES 


THE POOR RESIDENTS in a certain 
block in Burlington, N. J., were sur- 
prised recently to be visited by a thrifty 
washerwoman of, the vicinity who asked 
them for money. She explained that 
she wanted to help all she could in the 
erection of the Burlington County 
Colony for feeble-minded youth. Ques- 
tioned more closely, she admitted that 
her interest had been aroused through 
her desire to see her own feeble-minded 
child safely cared for when the colony 
should be completed. 


Her canvas of the block yielded fifty 
cents. 

In this way money is coming to 
the Training School at Vineland, N. J., 
which is trying to accomplish the double 
purpose of raising the eight or ten thous- 
and dollars necessary to put up build- 
ings at the new colony, and also to 
arouse interest among those who should 
be most vitally concerned. Popular sub- 
scription has already supplied between 
$4,000 and $5,000 for the project. One 
working man, after listening to a talk 
by an extension lecturer of the school, 
gave the lecturer ten dollars because, he 
said, he had a feeble-minded boy at 
home. 

The Burlington County Colony, to be 
erected on land owned by the state in 
the pine regions of New Jersey, is part 
of the Vineland school’s plan to discover 
the economic value of the labor of the 
feeble-minded. The Menantico Colony, 
established last summer on a tract of 
520 acres, four miles from Vineland, was 
the first step in the experiment. From 
twenty to thirty feeble-minded boys 
have been clearing away the timber, 
building roads and helping in the con- 
struction of buildings. When it is ready 
to farm it will furnish work for forty 
boys. 

It is one of the idiosyncrasies of the 
feeble-minded that they work best under 
a feeble-minded boss. This is because 
they are sure to do whatever the fore- 
man does. 


A normal foreman is prone to 
stand around, hands in pockets, and 
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“TELL ME THAT STORY ABOUT SANTA CLAUS!” 


supervise the work of others. This im- 
mediately begets in the feeble-minded 
under him a desire to do the same thing. 
If the foreman stops to talk to a passer- 
by, the feeble-minded workers want to 
talk too. On the other hand, a feeble- 
minded foreman is nearly always will- 
ing to work with those under him and 
the latter will follow his example with 
zeal. 

For this reason most of the work at 
Menantico is bossed by feeble-minded 
men or older boys. The erection of the 
buildings is, of course, directed by a 
competent builder. 

In making concrete blocks another in- 
centive has proved effective. Two fee- 
ble-minded boys were set at this task. 
A fair day’s output for two normal 
able-bodied men is between 100 and 150 
blocks. The boys are turning out from 
30 to 60 blocks a day. One day their 
bonus ‘per block was doubled. The 
next morning both boys were up and 
at work three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the scheduled time for beginning 
the day’s labor. 


ASHINGTON RED LIGHT DIS- 
\ V TRICT ATTACKED 

A CAREFULLY PLANNED cam- 

paign to secure the action by the House 
of Representatives on the Kenyon “red 
light” bill, otherwise known as the Iowa 
injunction and abatement law, has been 
undertaken in Washington. The mov- 
ing spirits in the campaign are those 
woman suffragists who secured from 
a mass meeting of delegates to the Na- 


she 
os 
Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation an endorsement of this bill. 
The measure has already passed the Sen- 
ate twice, but has so far failed in the 
House. It has been in the hands of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


The campaign began with a visit to 
the district on December 9. The object 
of the visit, in the words of one of the 
party, was “to see if it is really true that 
the red light district of Washington ex- 
tends practically from the White House 
to the Capitol.” 


The party took with them a list of the 
“suspicious houses” known to the police, 
and found that the district, as had been 
represented to them, did actually run 
from within two blocks of the White 
House to the edge of the grounds on 
Capitol Hill. The party was headed by 
Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, president of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Irving Moller, of 
Washington, D. C., both of whom had 
worked in the Hartford vice crusade. 

With this start the campaign was be- 
gun to educate public opinion, local as 
well-as national. The committee in 
charge set about their task on the theory 
that the House of Representatives must 
be made to see that the women of Wash- 
ington wanted this red light district abol- 
ished, and that they had made up their 
minds to keep on the trail of the House 
till it should pass the bill. It should be 
remarked that Major Richard Sylvester, 
superintendent of the District of Colum- 
bia police, has repeatedly urged the pass- 
age of the bill as an essential aid to his 


work of keeping Washington clean. — 
With the national publicity which at-~ 
tends almost everything that goes on in 
Washington, it is the hope of the com- 

mittee that state legislatures may be 

roused to action. They see that the pass- 

age of the Kenyon bill in a given geo- 

graphical and political area will but drive 

the evil to the nearest area not havy- 

ing a similar law on its statute books, 

and that nothing but a national Kenyon 

act or a Kenyon act in every state of 

the Union will completely cope with 

the problem. 


HAMBER OF COMMERCE SUR-_ 
VEY OF JERSEY CITY 


THE Jersey City Chamber of 
Commerce is proposing a social and in- 
dustrial survey of that community. In 
doing so-it takes the broad position that 
it-is not “immense figures representing 
tonnage and value of merchandise out- 
put, bank clearings and the like,” 
which have given other cities their rep- 
utations for progressiveness and in- 
creased prosperity. It is rather “the 
advances which they are making in im- 
proving their dwellings, taking thought 
of the moral and social surroundings of 
their youth, reducing the density of 
population in their congested districts, 
enlarging their area of breathing spaces, 
minimizing the delinquency of boys and 
girls so that they may become industri- 
ous wage-earners and decent citizens, 
diminishing the death rate and increas- 
ing the health rate and bettering edu- 
cation.” 

The chamber declares its conviction 
that to regard these things as frills and 
fancies is to mark time; to estimate 
them at their true value in the life of a 
people is to march forward. The sur- 
vey will be directed by Charles Stelzle. 


RAND JURY CRITICISES BOTH 
C5308 IN MINE STRIKE 


A FerperAL grand jury which 
has been investigating the coal strike in 
southern Colorado has made a report 
severely criticising both the United 
Mine Workers and the mine operators. 
Indictments were returned , against a 
number of union leaders charging them 
with attempting to maintain a “monop- 
oly of labor.” The methods pursued by 
the United Mine Workers of America,” 
says the report, “in their endeavors to 
force recognition of their union by the 
coal mine operators in this state are an 
insult to conservative and law-abiding 
labor.” 

On the other hand the grand jury 
found that the mine owners have been 
in political control and have used that 
control to oppose the interests of the 
miners. The grand jury believes that 
many of the complaints of the miners 
are justified. Mine guards, for example, 
have spied on the miners and have “re- 
sorted to arbitrary powers of police con- 
trol.” These things “taken with brutal 
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FRED MORGAN, CARTOONIST OF THE PHILADEIPHIA Enquirer, HAS A SANTA CLAUS WHO RADIATES GOOD WILL FROM EVERY LINE 


assaults by camp marshals upon miners, 
have produced general dissatisfaction 
among miners, who fear, generally, to 


_ complain of real grievances, because of 
danger of discharge.” 


The grand jury recommends that the 
laws be enforced, that sale of ammuni- 
tion and explosives be regulated and that 
in case of a strike both sidés be com- 


| pelled by law to operate the mines, pend- 


ing a settlement. 


NE STEP FURTHER IN THE 
“HONOR’’ SYSTEM 


PASSENGERS in an ordinary day 
smoking car in Western Pennsylvania 


| the other day noticed a group of five 


men to whom the short trip they were 
making seemed quite a novelty. Occas- 
sionally a sixth man joined the group 


and then left it again, going into the 


Pullman cars to chat with friends. 
The five men were prisoners serving 


“terms in the Western Penitentiary of 


- Pennsylvania. 


times left them 


They wore no shackles 
The sixth.man, who at 
entirely alone, was 
He was taking 


or handcuffs. 


Warden John Francies. 


"them out to Center county to help build 


| the new prison. When they arrived they 


joined a number of other prisoners who 


| are laying out the grounds of the new 
| penitentiary. One hundred and fifty 
prisoners are being used in that way. 


A guard is in charge of them but they 
roam about the farm freely when not at 
work or asleep in their bunking quar- 
ters. 

Speaking of the five men whom he 


' took in the smoker, Warden Francies 


one of these prisoners. 


“T have implicit faith in every 
I have studied 


said: 


them well during their stay in prison 
and although convicts—sent up for seri- 


' 


ous offenses—I believe they have the 


makings of good, honest citizens in them 


and am treating them accordingly. Be- 
fore many weeks I expect to bring from 
the penitentiary a whole car load of con- 
victs, with not a door locked nor a man 


shackled.” 


ROM THE CITY HALL TO THE VAUDEVILLE STAGE 
—BY CARL HENRY MOTE 


LIKE THE amateur baseball team 
playing against veterans, which does 
well until the “pinch,’ Mayor Samuel 
Lewis Shank of Indianapolis, “blew up” 
in the ninth inning of his administra- 
tion. With scarcely a month of his 
four-year term to serve, he resigned on 
November 28 when threatened with im- 
peachment proceedings. Evidence was 
adduced during the trial of the forty 
patrolmen who refused to man cars dur- 
ing the street railway strike showing 
that Mayor Shank had talked freely to 
men in the ranks of the department 
against obeying such an order, and that 
the men had been influenced by the 
mayor’s random talk. 


While the present teamsters’ strike 
was impending, demands were made 


MAYOR SHANK ON THE TOBOGGAN 


Indianapolis’ spectacular chief exe- 
cutive has resigned and will go into 
vaudeville. This picture from Coun- 
try Life in America shows him try- 
ing the toboggan slide which he add- 
ed to the children’s playground. 


on the mayor to give up the office in 
favor of Harry R. Wallace, then city 
controller. Trade union leaders opposed 
his resignation but though he declared 
that he resigned to avoid impeachment, 
it is not at all likely that he could have 
been removed before the expiration of 
his term. 

Mayor Shank may have reasoned that 
the publicity which would follow his 
resignation would be more valuable to 
him than the remaining month of of- 
fice, for he will shortly begin an engage- 
ment on a vaudeville circuit. He has 
not had time to rehearse his monologue 
on the high cost of living but the vaude- 
ville managers have been pressing him 
for an immediate opening and the mayor 
will begin his career next week in Kan- 
sas City. 

The late mayor of Indianapolis gained 
an international reputation as a result 
of his flamboyant crusade against the 
high cost of living and the middlemen. 
He sold potatoes during the regime of 
high prices two years ago at 30 and 
35 per cent below the commission mer- 
chants. The mayor in private life had 
been an auctioneer and he personally 
conducted the sale. The effect of this 
innovation was somewhat less. marked 
on the high cost of living than it was on 
the newspapers of the country. 

Although his administration was con- 
spicuous for inefficiency, Mayor Shank 
was less responsible than his political 
advisers upon whom he was dependent 
for counsel. The bosses who elected 
him and who dominated his adminis- 
tration are scarcely one degree removed 
from Tammany Hall politics. Shank, 
himself, is an honest man and had he 
insisted oftener upon his own judgment, 
he would have escaped much of the 
criticism that attaches to his adminis- 
tration. But he also would have missed 
the prominence which now makes his 
services valuable before the footlights. 
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MADAME BRESHKOVSKYS CABIN AT KIRENSK 


She wrote of it: “My little courtyard is green during three months, grey during two, and white 
with a thick canopy of snow for the rest of the year.” 


KIRENSK—BY MABEL HAY BARROWS MUSSEY 


B ‘nrensk: THE BELOVED, AND THE EXILES AT 


CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY, near- 
ly seventy years old, crippled with rheu- 
matism, after half a lifetime in prison 
and exile, has tried to escape from Si- 
beria. Five days and nights of struggle 
through the snows and bitter winds of 
Arctic midwinter, and then capture! 

Is she back again in the little log hut 
with the six soldiers guarding it night 
and day, or will there be double the 
force now? And will she be allowed, 
when the long winter wears away, under 
escort of her guard, to walk through the 
streets of the village, while her fellow 
exiles and the peasants line her way 
and bow before her, while the mothers 
hold up their babies for her caress and 
the children draw near to touch her? 

Babushka, the “Grandmother of the 
Revolution,” “beloved by every child in 
Russia,” and feared by every official, is 
again under surveillance. As an emi- 
nent woman from Finland said: “The 
Russian government fears her because 
she speaks the truth, and nothing is 
more dangerous to the beurocracy.’ 

But years of solitary confinement, of 
hard labor in the mines, of privation in 
Siberia (some thirty-four years in all) 
have not daunted the courage, weakened 
the gallant spirit nor clouded the serene 
soul of this noble woman of Russia.. Her 
heart is at once gay, tender, loving and 
full of sorrows for her people. What 
treasures of love she lavishes upon her 
fellowmen! And her treasury is never 
empty, for love flows in to her from all 
the world. Russian comrades who had 
served grim sentences and_ escaped, 
bravely went back to labor at her side. 
In England, Paris, and the Alps groups 
of friends count their little hoards that 


must stretch to meet her needs since the 
Russian government allows each exile 
but a cent a day for sustenance. 

A “generous soul” sent her a per- 
sonal check last Christmas, not realiz- 
ing that there was no bank “nearer than 
1600 kilometers from Kirensk, which is 
but a poor village, during the winter 
buried under the snow.” She said gaily 
that she was rich now, so rich that she 
did not know what to do with her capi- 
tal. When for a moment she felt short 
of money, she took out of her pocket-her 
American capital in paper and showed 
to everyone who doubted she was rich! 

Many hearts are beating heavily that 
Babushka should have been so near 
freedom and have met failure instead, 
but we can hear her saying, characteris- 
tically: “I never weep after the matter 
is over, yet I try to mend the thing 
when it is wrong.” 

It probably took strong pressure on 
the part of her comrades to ‘persuade 
her to leave them. If by escaping from 
Kirensk, she could have helped to bring 
freedom to others—if she could have 
been of wider service elsewhere than in 
the little snow-buried village, she might 
have attempted it. But now we can 
picture her, making light of her own 
defeat, ignoring the hardship, and cheer- 
ing the comrades who mourn her re- 
capture. Though they would have urged 
her to leave them, the light of hope 
would have died out in many a heart 
with the departure of the Little Grand- 
mother. 

Thus she speaks of them: 


“Day and night they work. In place 
of sleep and food and drink, they dream 


of freedom, freedom to think, to speak, 
to work, and justice to all. I have on 
my hands a lot of cares concerning the 
health, mental and physical, of more 
than 1,500 youths. I cannot do the 
tenth part of what I want to do for my 
unfortunate family, but my thoughts are 
with them and my heart always busy 
with all sorts of sentiments, hope, love, 
care, misericord, are mixed with sadness, 
impatience, anger. 

“T am here like a priest that must 
know: all about his folk and have pa- 
tience enough to hear all the details 
which my orphan boys have to confess. 
With me they are open-hearted, being 
sure I love them and sympathize with 
all their griefs. Most of them are 
afraid to do something wrong, for my 
sake; my Severity as to principles is re- 
spected and those who do not follow 
them are very embarrassed to come to 
see me. 

“And so I mend their shirts and com- 
fort their hearts and with my cane 
threaten the drunken!” 


The isolation and monotony of life 
at Kirensk, she pictures thus: 


“Tf not such a cruel climate which 
extorts so much force and expense for 
food and clothing we would make many 
improvements in our life, for there are 
many skilful, crafty and clever people 
among us, but without money, and tools 
and provision—it takes many years of 
persevering efforts to obtain some 
amelioration in this mode of life. All 
you earn during the short summer, you 
eat it during the long winter, when the 
country presents am immense bare wil- 
derness. No plants except the big 
trees, no birds, no. movement, from place 
to place except the mail post, speeding 
on six or seven sleds with two horses 
to each. The caravan runs: very fast 
or fast enough, considering the state of 
our roads, always very bad. The little 
clockets [bells] are ringing far anc 
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aloud, and all the inhabitants, especially 
our boys, are running towards the post 
house, where they receive the same an- 
swer: ‘Not ready,—tomorrow!’” 


Apropos of Mr. Brockways Fifty 
Years of Prison Service which was 
sent her by a friend she wrote: 


“T must tell you, dear sister, that it 
is just the difference in character be- 
tween our two peoples, the Americans 
and the Russians, which keeps us from 
mutually understanding each other at 
first. For instance, ignorant and gro- 
tesque as are our people, and conse- 
quently our convicts, they are particu- 
larly susceptible to the smallest kind- 
ness, to the least indulgence, even on the 
part of their persecutors. Vhe expres- 
sion, ‘He is our father’ is always used in 
good faith in regard to the officials who 
pay the least attention to the needs of 
their subordinates, and never in my life 
have I heard of prisoners permitting 
themselves to ill-treat surveillants who 
were at all good to them or who were 
even just to them. I must tell you that 
our people acknowledge law and are 
always ready to obey it, and it is only 
a clear injustice, an intolerable perse- 
cution which makes them impatient and 
rebellious. But everything that is just, 
everything that is benevolent toward 
them, they appreciate and respect.” 


Of what exile means to such prison- 
ers, she said: 


“This very year we have so many 
diseases, insanities and suicides, that my 
strong soul is going mad sometimes. I 


feel as if I were thrown into the hell, 
where I cannot find an issue. In the 
first place, the longer the exiles remain 
in such wicked conditions, the less 
forces they have to resist them. Second- 
ly, the last two years we have had a 
lot of boys that were sent’ out from 
the prisons where they had finished their 
terms of hard labor. ' The conditions 
of imprisonment are so atrocious in these 
prisons, that in three or four years a 
young and strong man becomes an in- 
valid for life, and very often deprived 
of his mental capacities. 

“The more clever, the more energetic 
are sure to spend some years in these 
special prisons, and we get them in Si- 
beria bruised, destroyed by consumption, 
and very often insane. Nobody can 
represent himself all the horrors, all the 
miseries, all the disgraces the people 
endure. (I beg your pardon for such 
an ugly letter.)” 


It was just a year ago that she wrote: 


“Now during the festivals of Christ- 
mas, when here many young people took 
pleasure to disguise themselves and to 
go through the town with their masks, 
my keepers were afraid I would escape 
in that manner, and they ran about like 
mad men searching and looking after 
everyone, intruding themselves in every 
house suspected to be the place of my 
visit. And I was sitting in my cabin 
reading or talking with one of my 
friends. Every path I make is sur- 
veyed by a gloomy figure shrouded in 
black furs from head to feet and stand- 
ing immovable near the house I visit, 
waiting on my return, Without permis- 


Thanks for present. 


sion I cannot place my foot on the 
frozen river, for it would be regarded 
as an attempt to escape. 

“For my luck here are some very 
good women, exiled too, that take care 
of me. Morning, noon and evening they 
come to make all right and to prepare 
the food. One wished to remain with 
me to nurse me. But she was arrested 
and sent out of the town. For every- 
one who approaches me too near is con- 
taminated ! 

“Now, instead of four spies, I have 
six at my doors and windows. 

“And yet I am happy, for I do not 
think of it, and think about how good 
the people are to me, receiving tokens 
of love and friendships. I think 
that this very circumstance makes the 
spies very angry, and they suffer per 
force my often and large relations with 
the world. Oh, they make searches and 
hope to find something prejudicial near 
me. But I have nothing to conceal and 
my feelings, my philosophy is open to 
everyone. Never mind, very soon I will 
be well, prancing and dancing! Then 
you shall receive long letters full of 
foolishness and jokes. I am annoyed 
to be careful about my health. -I will 
feel joyful and strong. It is my habit, 
otherwise I am very angry with me. 
And it seems to me, it is another per- 
son! An old foolish person! And I 
drink a little cup of good wine, I eat an 
excellent soup, a fine white bread and 
boiled milk. Dry fruits give a beautiful 
compote—in a word, like a chessqueen 
sitting on its throne! 

“With all this I pray God—give me 
reason and patience enough to remain 


A MESSAGE FROM BABUSHKA 


Received last week on the back of a post-card by one of 
Mme. Breshkovsky’s friends in New York City 


KirENSK, October 21. 


Dear Doctor: 


I remember all of 


you, your kind faces are deeply impressed 
on my heart and mind. We live on oppo- 
site poles of the globe, but the globe seems 
to me so small that I stretch out my hand 
and grasp yours. My regards to all friends. 


L upd 


st Uy keane Fey She 


AT THE LEFT IS MADAME BRESHKOVSKY AND 
A GROUP OF FELLOW EXILES 
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as careful forever, to remain strong for 
the rest of my life. I detest to be an 
invalid. For I think my age is not at 
all so high as to throw me out of life— 
and the life is growing more and more 
interesting. I wish to witness it.” 


Through these paragraphs, gathered 
from recent letters to intimate friends, 
one feels the heartbeats of this strong, 
loving mother of her people. WVenerated 
as a saint, she is still so human that a 
generation of compulsory abnormal liv- 
ing has not dwarfed her healthy mind. 
In the summer she wrote gaily, to re- 
assure her friends: 


“We have had some warm days. I 
feel perfectly. I am sure there will be 
more of them and it is time to get 
strong and beatitiful (!) before the 
winter comes. Just now my cheeks are 
red and brown, my feet alert and gra- 
cious, my mind full of hope. Oh, how 
I wish all my friends to be healthy, 
strong and happy!” 

Perhaps. the keynote of Madame 


LD AGE AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE IN SWEDEN 


Breshkovsky’s life of consecration and 
self forgetfulness is struck in the fol- 
lowing extract. Love she understands, 
but not adulation: 


“One thing is wondering me a little; 
it is your admiration of my character 
and patience to endure my fate. Firstly, 
I shall say there are many and many 
people with us, which proved not less if 
not more courage and grandeur of soul 
during all their life—and so many 
young people that died as very heroes. 
Secondly, we Russians are a people of 
religion, and the worshipping of the be- 
loved Idea is our national trait. This 
capacity to appreciate the worshipped 
Idea above all the rest of the material 
world makes us strong and willing to 


sacrifice ourselves for the sake of it. 


This my conviction makes me bashful 
and confused when hearing or reading 
beautiful words about my person. I 
would think it is so easy and so comfort- 
able to serve a cause chosen by our- 
selves. Certainly, one is tired some- 
times, and sometimes irritated against 


—BY KATHERINE COMAN 


In A LAND where the wages 
for common laborers aver- 
age eighty cents a day, the problem of 
suitable provision for the declining 
years of the self-supporting poor has 
been inevitably to the fore in the dis- 
cussion of schemes for social insurance. 
As early as 1891, a commission was 
appointed which reported the forms of 
old age pensions already in existence, 
the pensioning of state employes, and 
certain establishment funds, and recom- 
mended a plan making insurance against 
old age and invalidity obligatory upon 
wage-earners, with contributions from 
employers and employes after the Ger- 
man model. Bills drawn up on this 
basis were rejected in 1893 and again 
in 1898. It was not difficult to secure a 
majority in the lower house, where the 
Liberals and the Social Democrats are 
always in the majority; but the upper 
house is chosen by the town councils 
where taxpayers of wealth have pre- 
ponderance, and here every proposition 
imposing additional insurance charges 
upon employers has been stubbornly 
contested. The principle of laissez-faire 
is dear to the liberty-loving Swedes, and 
the offer of a state contribution in- 
corporated in the second bill served only 
to strengthen the opposition. 
Undiscouraged by these failures, the 
friends of old age pensions introduced 
several measures in the session of 1905, 
all of which were voted down; but the 


appointment of an Old Age Commission - 


was brought about instead. Professor 
Andreas Linstedt, chairman of this 
commission, is a distinguished mathe- 
matician, and the investigation under his 
direction was thorough-going and scien- 


RINGING IN THE NEW YEAR 
IN SWEDEN 


In January Sweden will insti- 
tute a compulsory old age and im- 
validity insurance system covering 
every man, woman and child in 
the kingdom. 

A second article in an early 
issue will deal with old-age pen- 
sions in Denmark. These articles 
will give the readers of THE SurR- 
VEY the wnpressions of a trained 
observer in this field where all 


Europe is a laboratory. 
THE FIRST 
OF PROFESSOR COMAN’S SER- 
IES ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 
IN EUROPE 


tific. The need of some official pro- 
vision for the years when the workman 
is past the period in which he can earn 
his own living was made evident by 
statistics. The fact that there are 
normally in Sweden 214,000 heads of 
families whose yearly income does not 
exceed five hundred krone ($127.50) 
went far to prove the inadequacy of 
any propaganda for voluntary insur- 
ance. The difficulty of providing for 
immediate necessities is so urgent, that 
few Swedish workmen dream of taking 
precautions for old age, and the insur- 
ance companies regard this class of an- 
nuity risks as most unpromising. 

In 1907, the commission handed in an 
exhaustive report and upon the basis of 
its recommendations, the several inter- 
ests involved have waged battle ever 
since. Two years ago, the Liberal party 
came into power and may now, with 
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all the silliness of mankind, yet it does 
not continue, having no time to mourn, 
obliged as we are to think how to do 
better. 


To Babushka herself, patrician though 
she is by birth, we might well apply 
her description of the Russian peasant; 
nor would she ask higher praise than to 
be likened to the people to whom she 
has devoted her life: 


“Nothing is so wonderfully majestic 
as a good exemplar of a peasant woman ! 
She is robust, majestic, benevolent and 
condescendent. While feeling her. vivid 
force she works and surveys like an 
energetic queen, fearing nothing. All 
her dozen children do not embarrass 
her. Every one gets his place, his occu- 
pation, and she rules the house only by 
means of words and smiles. Such 
women are the benefit of every people, 
and they are the blessing of the world.” 


ye 


easel 


ee. | 
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the support of the Social Democrats, - 
count upon an assured majority in both 
houses. Moreover, during twenty years’ 
agitation of the subject, many of the 
original opponents of social insurance 
have been converted or have passed out 
of political life. Even the conserva- 
tives have surrendered to the inevitable. 
The law was promulgated on July 24, 
1913. 

Not only was the principle of obliga- 
tory contribution adopted, but it was 
rendered universal in application. Every 
registered citizen, man and woman alike, 
is required to pay the premium pre- 
scribed for his class from his sixteenth 
to his sixty-sixth year, unless he be- 
comes incapacitated for labor before 
that age. It would have been simpler 
to limit old age insurance to wage- 
earners, and so impose some portion of 
the burden upon employers as under 
the German law; but the more demo- 


cratic principle that every man should 


contribute to this common need prevail- 
ed in this land where few men are 
rich beyond the possibility of poverty, 
and yet few are destitute. 

Contribution to the old age insurance 
fund is graded by the year’s income, as 
follows: Class 1, those receiving an in- 
come under 500 krone, pay a premium 
of 3 krone, 82¥4 cents. Class 2, with in- 
comes ranging from 500 to 799 krone, 
pay 5 krone as premium; class 3, receiv- 
ing 800 to 1199 krone, pay 8 krone and 
class 4, composed of those receiving 
1200 krone oreover, pay a premium 
of 13 krone. 


/ 


-miums, whether wage-earners 
The premiums due for wives and for 


krone. 
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Unmarried women pay their own pre- 
or no. 


children between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age are usually paid by the 
husband and father. If a citizen is un- 
able to pay, his quota must be made 
good by the commune where he is regis- 
tered. Certain classes are exempted, 
e. g. employes of the state railways and 
the telegraph service, civil servants al- 
ready pensioned by the state, and the 
clergy of the established church, to- 
gether with the wives of all men so 
provided for. Also those unfortunates 
who are permanently incapable of self- 
support and who therefore come upon 
the poor rates. 


AX S to benefits under this comprehen- 

Sive insurance act, the original 
‘bill proposed that citizens whose annual 
income exceeded six thousand krone 
($1650) should receive no pension. The 
limit was raised by amendment to ten 
thousand krone; but even so the more 
democratic assumption prevailed that 
every man was liable to need such a pen- 
sion, and that every contributor to the 
insurance fund was entitled to the bene- 
fits, and the limitation was removed. It 
is to be hoped that men of wealth will 
turn their pensions back into the fund. 
Since each beneficiary must file an ap- 
plication and prove his claim it is al- 
together likely that persons not in need 
of a pension will allow them to lapse by 
neglecting to apply for them. 

Under the law, every man is to re- 
ceive from his sixty-seventh year or 
from the year when he can prove per- 
manent incapacity, 30 per cent of the 
premiums he has paid into the fund. 
Every woman receives twenty-four per 
cent of the sum she has contributed, be- 
ginning with old age or invalidity. Thus 
the pension of a man of the first class 
who had paid in a premium of three 
krone per year for fifty years, would 
be 45 krone a year; that of a man of 
the second class, 75 krone; for the third 
class, the pension would be 120 krone; 
for the fourth, 195. Women of the cor- 
responding classes could: anticipate a 
maximum pension of 36, 60, 96 and 156 
The payment of a smaller per- 
centage to women is justified on ac- 
tuarial grounds. The average length of 
life is greater for women than for men, 
and they are in general invalided earlier. 


Thus far the law provides the lesser 
pension for the greater need. That a 
man who had been able to earn no more 
than five hundred krone a year for the 
fifty working years of his life, should 
at last be put off with a pension of 
$12.27 a year would seem mere mockery. 
There was therefore incorporated in 
the Act a provision which confessedly 
approximates poor relief. An additional 
pension is paid out of a fund provided 
by taxation (three-fourths from the 


state treasury and one-fourth from the 
commune concerned) for every man and 
woman whose income from all sources 
at the age of sixty-seven amounts to less 
than 300 krone ($82.50). In such case, 
the pension is graded inversely with in- 
come, but women are uniformly paid ten 
krone less than the male beneficiaries. 
The following table indicates the ar- 
rangement: 


Personal Additional pension Total income? 
income for for for for 
krone man woman man woman 

0 150 140 £56.87 $47.70 
50 150 140 71.37 62.15 
60 140 130 3 “ 
70 130 120 BE 
80 120 110 * if 
90 110 100 . is 

100 100 90 e We 

110 95 85 72.75 63.42 
120 90 80 74.12 64.90 
130 85 75 TRAST 66.27 
140 80 70 76.87 67.65 
150 75 65 78.25 68.u2 


1Including insurance pension after fifty years 
of contribution. 

So the pension continues to dwindle 
with each increase of the tiny income 
until, when the income from all sources, 
house, garden, and earnings, reaches the 
sum of 280 krone ($75.20), the addi- 
tional pension of the man shrinks to 
ten krone and that of the woman to 
zero. With an income of 290, the man 
receives 5 krone in pension. With an 
income of 300 krone, men and women 
are on an equal basis at last, for neither 
are entitled to any additional pension. 

Such unequal treatment of the sexes 
may be justified under insurance; but 
for the additional pension, which is a 
public payment in relief of indigence, 
the case is not so clear. Some of the 
leading women in Stockholm have made 
vigorous protest against the injustice of 
stinting the pensions of old women, who 
have probably never been chargeable to 
the state before, and they are proposing 
a eampaign in behalf of state-provided 
old ladies homes for every populous 
commune. So, suitable provision would 
be made for the thousands of old wom- 
en who are eking out a meagre exist- 
ence in solitary hovels or in the over- 
crowded homes of their children, and 
a fair off-set to the jails and prisons 
maintained at public expense for the 
neer-do-weels of the opposite sex would 
be granted. 


REPRESENTATIVES of private life 

insurance companies are confident 
that their business will be furthered ra- 
ther than injured by this universal pen- 
sion act. They think it will stimulate 
providence and that the increase in the 
number of policies taken out by the well- 
to-do will more than off-set any reduc- 
tion in the voluntary insurance of wage- 
earners. Under the law. a man in the 
fourth class who pays 13 krone per year 
on his own account is required to pay but 
three krone for his wife. Since his own 
pension lapses at his death, his widow 


receives from the pensions-styrelse no 
more than a beggarly 45 krone a year. 
Professional men and others whose in- 
come depends on their personal’ effort 
are likely to take out an annuity with 
a private company on the wife’s ac- 
count. The reasons for a man’s in- 
suring his life for the benefit of wife 
and children are quite as cogent as be- 
fore. The life insurance men there- 
fore have not opposed the policy of 
folkspensionering. 
A problem which would seem well- 
nigh insuperable with us, the exact es- 
timate of hundreds of thousands of lit- 
tle incomes, presents slight difficulty in 
Sweden. The communal as well as the 
state tax is assessed in proportion to in- 
come, and men are accustomed to mak- 
ing declarations under oath and with 
heavy penalties ;for concealment. In 
every commune a representative of the 
central board of management and a lo- 
cal committee are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law, both the collec- 
tion of premiums and the assignment of 


pensions. 
[? is too soon to hazard any assertion 
as to the final effect of this sweep- 
ing provision for old age and invalidity, 
and experience will probably suggest 
some modifications in the law; but for 
the present, all parties and all classes 
seem to be united in its support. The of- 
ficial title Folkspensioneringen, or peo- 
ples pension, expresses the scope of this 
endeavor to succour the wage-earner 
overtaken by incapacity, without under- 
mining his self-respect. 

In discussing the bill before the Riks- 
dag, the premier, Karl Straaf, said, 
“This legislation is destined to have a 
reconciling and uplifting influence 
among our people. I believe that such 
an effect will follow for the reason that 
this insurance project is essentially na- 
tional and not merely for one class. 
This measure is destined to promote 
unity through another motive, namely 
through the task which devolves upon 
the whole country to work in harmony 
for a larger social goal.” Also the sec- 
retary of the interior, Axel Schotte: “It 
is not in the spirit of weariness and 
resignation that we ought to render our 
decision, but in the realization that it 
is the dawning of a new day that we are 
witnessing. The passing of this pro- 
posal will certainly diffuse a genuine 
sense of satisfaction through every com- 
mune in our land. A ray of hope and 
an increased courage for life will 
brighten many a Swedish home, where 
anxiety for old age or for impending in- 
validity now darkens and embitters the 
soul. For many thousands, this means 
rescue from existence on the scanty 
bread of charity or from the poor 
house, until now the only sure refuge 
after years of hard labor and bitter 
privation.” 


INDUSTRY 


WO ALTERNATIVES IN THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
COLORADO COAL STRIKE—BY WITT BOWDEN 


THE STRIKE which began on 
September 23 last, in the southern Col- 
orado coal fields is one of a series of 
periodical outbursts of hostility against 
political and industrial domination, a 
hostility which, although sternly re- 
pressed, from early days, has intermit- 
tently burst forth. 

The great coal centers of Colorado, 
despite a few valleys of exceptional 
fruitfulness, are for the most part sur- 
rounded by mountains and barren plains. 
Those in southern Colorado, especially, 
are isolated from the state’s normal in- 
dustrial and civic life. Moreover, in the 
West there has always been an extreme 
individualism which increases the diffi- 
culty of state control of industrial cor- 
porations. The coal companies, taking 
advantage of these physiographic and so- 
cial conditions and controlling the nat- 
ural resources upon which local com- 
munity life mainly depends, have dom- 
inated the civic as well as the industrial 
life of the region, and have thus far 
prevented the unionization of the in- 
dustry. 

Before the strike was called a letter 
was sent to the operators, in which the 
only specific demand was for a confer- 
ence. “We are no more desirous of a 
strike than you are,” the letter stated, 
“and it seems to us that we owe it to 
our respective interests, as well as the 
general public, to make every honest en- 
deavor to adjust our differences in an 


enlightened manner.” The letter was 
signed by Frank J. Hayes, international 
vice-president of the United Mine Work- 
ers; John R. Lawson, international 
board member; John McLennan, presi- 
dent of District No. 15; and E. L. Doyle, 
secretary-treasurer of District No. 15. 
Three of these are Colorado men, having 
permanent offices in the state. Attempts 
were made, also, to secure a conference 
during the state convention at Trinidad, 
before the strike was voted. No reply 
having been received, demands were 
formulated and on September 16 a strike 
was voted at the convention, to begin 
September 23 in case negotiations could 
not be opened with the operators. The 
operators ignored all efforts to secure a 
conference. 


The Strike Declared 


The strike therefore became effective 
in most of the southern and much of the 
northern coal region. Early in Novem- 
ber, the president and the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and the presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany stated before a Denver grand jury 
that not more than 30 per cent of their 
men were at work.’ Many estimates of 
the number who quit work range from 
80 to 85 per cent. At least 75 per cent 
would be’a conservative estimate. 

At first there was little violence, as in- 

*Denver News, November 7. 
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STRIKERS’ VILLAGE AT WALSENBUKG, COL, 


dicated by reports alike of friends and of 
opponents of the strikers. But soon the 
inevitable happened. The strikers were 
congregated together in idleness and 
represented various nationalities and de- 
grees of culture. Vicious hangers-on 
of industrial conflict began to appear. 
The operators strengthened their mine- 
guard system and began to carry out 
their policy of securing and protecting 
strike-breakers. Before many days, 
army rifles, machine guns and armored 
cars were-in evidence. After about a 
month, violence became so serious that 
the militia was called out. 


This step was taken only after long 
and earnest but futile attempts by the 
governor to secure conciliation or arbi- 
tration. The militia orders were given 
on October 28. On the same day the 
governor issued a statement concerning 
his negotiations with the operators and 
strikers. He quoted from a letter to 
the operators in which he said: “I dis- 
covered that what are claimed to be the 
real differences between your companies 
and the miners out on strike are really 
provided for by the statutes of {the 
state.” 


The governor’s proposed settlement, 
based upon these laws, was rejected 
by the operators who issued a counter 
proposition. Concerning this proposi- 
tion the governor stated that the docu- 
ment, as to nearly every matter in dis- 
pute, only recited the different statutes 
and sections, and the operators’ commit- 
tee only asked all operators to accept 
and enforce them. The governor thought 
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it not at all likely that the miners would 
accept anything so indefinite. 

The militia was instructed by the gov- 
ernor to disarm both strikers and mine 


guards, and not only to prevent vio- 


lence but to keep out imported strike- 
breakers. Notwithstanding this fair pol- 
icy, the militia has met with opposition 
from the strikers, partly because of their 
experience in previous strikes, when no 
such fairness was observed. The oper- 
ators have criticized the governor's or- 


‘ders against the importation of strike- 


breakers, and have shown an eagerness 
to utilize the militia as in the past to 
break the strike. 

It is generally held that conditions 
of employment in the mining industry 
in Colorado have recently improved. 
The legislation on the statute books, 
with the exception of the law against 
peaceable picketing, seems fairly satis- 
factory to the miners. Among the pro- 
visions are the following: It is unlawful 
to make any attempt, by discrimination 
or otherwise, to prevent organization; 
payment of wages in scrip or anything 
but lawful money is prohibited; and pro- 
vision is made for check-weighmen, 
semi-monthly wage payments, an eight- 
hour day, and freedom to trade else- 
where than at company stores. 

The enforcement of the mining laws, 
particularly those just mentioned, and 
the readjustment of the wage scale, con- 
stitute the essential demands of the 
strikers. Many of these laws were en- 
acted years ago, but it is notorious that 
they have been imperfectly enforced, 
due, it is alleged, to the domination of 
the coal districts by the corporations. 
During the past year there has been less 
disregard of these laws than formerly. 
Indeed, so much was acknowledged by 
John McLennan, district president of the 
United Mine Workers. He stated before 
the recent meeting of editors in Denver 
{see THE Survey of December 6] that 
during the campaign to reorganize the 
union, preceding the strike, “a semi- 
monthly pay-day was established, scrip 
was abolished, and a number of other 
concessions were made.” The enforce- 
ment of the laws granting the right to a 


_check-weighman, freedom to trade out- 


side of company stores and the right to 
organize, remained, however, subjects of 
contention. 

As to the present status of miners’ 
wages, there has been much dispute. Re- 
cent statements circulated by the oper- 
ators indicate that wages average about 
$4 a day while the men are at work. 
This alone, however, means little. Dur- 
ing much of the year the mines are prac- 
tically idle. In addition, prices at the 
company stores and in the mining towns 
are often exorbitant, and the risk of the 
Colorado miner is exceptionally great. 
A union wage scale is demanded, similar 
to that in Wyoming, including a 10 per 
cent advance on tonnage rates and pay- 
ment for “narrow work and dead work,” 
which includes brushing, timbering, re- 
moving falls, handling impurities, etc.” 


Wages and Cost of Living 


It is claimed by the men that this 
work, which is incidental to getting at 
the coal and removing it, is not ade- 
quately covered by the tonnage rates, 
and in addition that it is made a means 
for discriminating against those suspect- 
ed of union sympathies. The Colorado 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
the wages of coal miners have in- 
creased 30 per cent in ten years, but 
that living expenses have increased 60 
per cent. 

In view of some of the improvements 
that the miners admit have been recently 
made especially in the better observance 
of the law. there has been condemnation 
of the strike as unnecessary. The min- 
ers insist in reply that the recent im- 
provements are comparatively trifling, 
and that without a union they have no 
assurance of further improving their 
condition or of retaining the concessions 
already made. 

These concessions,’ they claim, were 
due to temporary causes: unusual pros- 
perity, scarcity of labor, and a desire on 
the part of the operators to thwart the 
campaign of reorganization. They rea- 
soned (and it must be admitted that their 
reasoning was based on experience) that 
when they are forced to bargain as indi- 
viduals and to settle grievances as indi- 
viduals, they are helpless except when 
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temporary conditions afford a slight 
lever. Having such a lever at this time, 
it was decided to use it not merely to 
improve conditions temporarily on an in- 
dividual basis, but to force the long- 
standing issue of organization and a per- 
manent medium for bargaining and for 
the adjustment of incidental disputes. 

A further word should be said con- 
cerning the demands of the strikers for 
enforcement of the laws and for union 
contracts with the coal companies, for 
the situation centers around these two 
demands. It is claimed that such con- 
tracts, now in force in various parts of 
the country, are justifiable on purely 
economic grounds; and that conditions 
in Colorado are such that these contracts 
are necessary if the individual miner is 
to secure even his legal rights. Let us 
see what these conditions are. 

Reference has already been made to 
the domination of the coal regions by 
the corporations. On this point, Con- 
gressman Keating, in discussing his res- 
olution for a federal investigation, says? 
“Industrial and political conditions in 
Las Animas and Huerfano counties have 
for many years been a menace and a 
disgrace to our state. For more than 
ten years the coal companies have 
owned every official in both counties. 
Last fall they lost the district judge and 
district attorney, but that has been their 
sole defeat. Business men who have 
dared to protest have been persecuted 
and in many cases driven out. The ad- 
ministration of the law has been a farce. 
As an example: Hundreds of men have 
been killed in the southern Colorado coal 
mines during these ten years, yet no 
coroner's jury, except in one case, has 
returned a verdict holding the companies 
responsible, the blame being placed on 
the dead miner.” 

The deputy labor commissioner and 
chief factory inspector of Colorado has 
publicly charged that “the coal com- 
panies have continually violated the 
laws.” In the 1911-1912 Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pages 53-63 
and 140-142, he makes the same charge 
in more specific form, and substantiates 

From a communication printed im the 
Daily Camera, Boulder, October 28. 
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it by investigations made by himself and 
his inspectors. 

George Hosmer, vice-president of the 
National [Editorial Association and 
former president of the Colorado Edi- 
torial Association, is quoted in the Den- 
ver Express of November 14 as follows: 
“I lived down there and I know those 
conditions first hand. I know that the 
coal companies have used the law for 
themselves and denied it to the miners. 
I know that hundreds of miners were 
driven out of southern Colorado because 
they were suspected of belonging to the 
union.” 

Similar quotations and specific in- 
stances could be multiplied indefinitely. 
The conditions shown by these responsi- 
ble men to exist are, the strikers allege, 
the basis of their desire for a union con- 
tract and for a provision for collective 
adjustment of individual grievances. 
They claim that the state has no suffi- 
cient machinery for the enforcement in 
the coal region of its own laws; that 
the individual miner cannot afford to go 
into the local courts to secure his legal 
rights; that such a course would be 
useless even if he could afford it, be- 
cause local government is dominated by 
the corporations; and that in any case 
it would. mean his discharge. They 
claim that under these conditions a 
strong union is necessary to secure even 
the legal rights of the individual miner; 
and that without collective bargaining 
and collective adjustment of grievances, 
the union, because of various subtle 
forms of discrimination, is continually 
broken up and made ineffective. 

But while the desire of the strikers 
has been for a standard union contract, 
this has not been the main issue. The 
strike began because of the refusal of 
the operators to recognize the union to 
the extent of meeting its representatives 
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in joint conference, there to discuss and 
to decide upon terms of the contract. 

‘The demand of the men for a confer- 
ence, strongly reinforced by public opin- 
ion, at last prevailed. A conference be- 
tween the operators and strikers, not of- 
ficials of the union, was held on Novem- 
ber 26, with the governor presiding. 
Secretary Wilson of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor had been studying the 
situation in person, and it was hoped 
that his co-operation with the governor 
would result in a settlement. The con- 
ference adjourned, however, without 
reaching an agreement. 

The operators were represented by 
what they term their “executive commit- 
tee for dealing with the strike,” but they 
insisted that the three strikers who took 
part in the conference were in no sense 
to be regarded as representatives of the 
union. Compromises in such confer- 
ences are, of course, necessary on both 
sides. That the strikers were willing to 
compromise is shown by the fact that 
they agreed to a conference in which no 
union official could take part. But it 
seems certain that as long as the opera- 
tors ignore the union and insist on the 
old individualistic basis of labor con- 
tract and adjustment of grievances, so 
long will there be bitterness and conflict 
in the coal region. 

It is believed by many that it will be 
necessary to establish a compulsory ar- 
bitration board to fix the terms of the 
employment contract and to see that 
these terms are properly interpreted and 
enforced. Many, and apparently an in- 
creasing number, would resort to the al- 
ternative of state and municipal mining. 
Unless the points at issue are adjusted 
by joint conference or by voluntary ar- 
bitration, doubtless one or the other of 
these alternatives will rapidly gain in 
public favor. 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


MEASURE—BY THOMAS D. WEST 


Tue very fact that saloons en- 
deavor to cluster around industrial plants 
and to locate as close as they can to the 
entrances and exists, demonstrates that 
there are highly prized opportunities in 
such locations for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. The patronage of these sa- 
loons must be chiefly among the em- 
ployes of the factory or they “would not 
be located there. 

.The annual bill for the consumption 
of beer, liquors and wines consumed in 
‘our country is said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000,000. A surprising 
percentage of this vast consumption be- 
‘fogs the brains of men who are entrust- 
ed with the handling of machinery, tools 
and appliances in the diverse indus- 
tries of the United States. The tipplers 
among these men are bound to be less 
cautious than others even when engaged 
in dangerous employments. 

Many instances are cited by employ- 
ers and liability insurance agencies 
of the responsibility of the nearby sa- 
loon for the maiming and killing of 
men in factories, and of its being at the 
bottom of various kinds of trouble when 
men have carried its sense-destroying 
influence into their work-a-day hours. 


That the close proximity of saloons 
to establishments having machinery or 
tools in any form is one of the chief 
contributing factors in accidents, should 
interest every manufacturer, society, 
state or municipal authority now taking 
any active part in our nation’s rampant 
crusade of “safety first.” 

It is inconceivable that any man or 
body of men proposing to take an active 
interest in “safety first” work should 
hesitate about doing all:in their power 
to assist the work of “back with the 
saloon,” 

The laws of today say to our indus- 
tries, if a man in your employ loses 
his fingers, an eye, or a limb, you or 
your insurance agencies are liable to the 
payment of a heavy indemnity. Still 
saloons are licensed to be located next 
door to factories to sell employes drink 
that will weaken their limbs, befuddle 
their intellects, and thus render them 
liable to accidents that all the best safety 
appliances and watchfulness of manag- 
ers, superintendents or foremen in this 
world cannot prevent. This inconsistent 
outwitting of justice, common sense and 
humanity, supported by laws, is respon- 
sible for many of the 2,000,000 injuries 


and 35,000 deaths that occur annually 
in the United States today. 

The author of this article knows from 
experience what he is writing about. 
He is chairman and managing director 
of a hazardous industry located in 
Cleveland, and for some years there has 
been a saloon-within a few feet of his 
office and the employes’ entrance. But 
thanks to John Krause and Edward W. 
Horn, the county license commissioners 
of Cuyahoga County, who realized the 
importance of “back with the saloon,” on 
November 24, 1913, this saloon with 
others near -industries in our city, was 
closed. 


Drinking in Work Hours 


The manner in which our employes 
would scheme to leave their post of duty 
to steal-out to the saloon and get back 
without being caught displayed great 
ingenuity. It showed that these men 
were not lacking in intelligence. Never- 
theless, intoxicants could get the better 
of these capable men and make them 
not only wholly incapable of exercising 
care or good judgment in protecting 
themselves and others from injury, but 
actually make them instrumental in caus- 
ing. accidents that would not occur 
among level-headed men. 

When saloons are in such close prox- 
imity to industries that men can get to 
them and back again within five to fif- 
teen minutes they can slip out occasion- 
ally without being missed. Under such 
circumstances a “boss” may not have 
reason to suspect there has been any 
drinking until he hears loud talk, a quar- 
rel begins or someone is injured or 
killed. 

There is only one sure safeguard 
against these accidents. That is for our 
laws to permit no saloon to be located 
so near a factory that the men can reach 
it, unnoticed by gatemen or watchmen, 
by breaking through or aeroplaning 
fences. This security calls for saloons 
being all the way from five hundred to 
one thousand or more feet, according to 
conditions and locality, clear of the plant 
limits. 

There are three distinct conditions 
that demand special consideration, any 
one of which would justify refusing li- 
censes to saloons seeking to be near in- 
dustrial plants: - 

First, saloons should be ent back 
from all industries that have work of a 
hazardous character, or where it is es- 
pecially necessary for operatives to keep 
their wits about them to avoid injuring 
themselves or others, or where care 
must be exercised to do good work and 
avoid destruction of property by fire, 
violence or accidents. 

Second, industries that are: called 
upon to work men at night time especial- 
ly should be free from the danger of 
quarreling, trouble, strikes and accidents 
due to the existence of near-by saloons. 

Third, all saloons should be refused 
licenses wherever girls and adult women 
who pass them must traverse lonely or 
squalid districts in their journeying to 
and from their homes. 

We are informed of one large firm 
employing men and women where the 
latter in passing saloons on their way 
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to work were often accosted by tipsy 
men, bums and loiterers. IT inally it be- 
came so unbearable that their employers, 
in seeking to protect them, went to a 
great expense in making new gate en- 
trances to an adjoining street where 
there was no saloon, in order that women 
operatives might journey without dan- 
ger of insult to and from their homes. 
There were no laws or means to keep 
back the saloon, however, and it was 
but a few months before a new saloon 
was located for full blast operation on 
each side of the company’s new gate 
entrances. 


The Saloon Lunch 


The location of saloons near indus- 
trial plants is objectionable not only for 
all the above reasons but also on the 
ground that it causes many to acquire 
the habit of drinking, with all its eviis, 
who otherwise would not do so. Young 
people seeing older men sneak out for 
a drink think they show smartness by 
imitating them. Men fighting their 
enslaving appetites get wafts of beer 
from buckets, bottles and the breath of 
tipplers, and are often driven back to 
drink in spite of a manly fight. 

Some take the position that intoxi- 
cants are a necessary stimulant to many, 


especially in hot work or during the 


summer time. Experience shows that 
this is an error. There is no hotter 
work than attending crucible furnaces 
where the man has to stand directly 
over seething pots of molten steel with 
a blazing lame coming up all around,— 
their clothes protected by asbestos cov- 
ering. This is the hottest work imagin- 
able—a perfect Hades—but we know 
men who in this work would never for 
one moment think of drinking anything 
but water. Again, the writer, a small 
man, a teetotaler, carried “Bull ladles” of 
molten metal in his younger days with- 
out difficulty when much larger men 
drinking beer, and thinking it necessary, 
would “play out.” 

There are those who maintain that sa- 
loons are needed in the neighhorhood 
of industrial plants so that the employes 
may be able to obtain hot soup for lunch. 
We do not deny that to._those who: have 
developed a craving for liquor it would 
be something of a hardship to be de- 
prived of the saloon. ‘There is no rea- 
son, however, why beer drinking must 
accompany a luncheon of hot soup. 
Meals in an industrial neighborhood can 
certainly be supplied in a much more 
respectable and beneficial way than by 
having saloons anchored to our indus- 
tries. 

The United States census for 1910 
gives the state of Ohio 5,828 bar rooms. 
Under the new law the permissible ratio 
of saloon to population is now one to 
500 people. Consequently, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1913, 2.647 saloons were com- 
pelled to quit business in our state. In 
Cleveland we had 2,184 bars of which 
898 were closed after the above date. 

This limitation of one saloon to 500 
population will no doubt be attacked as 
unconstitutional. Some are even now 
taking the position that if they cannot 
be granted a retail license there is noth- 
ing to stop their conducting a wholesale 


business by selling not less than two 
gallons of intoxicants at one time. 

Such a license practice as above would 
undoubtedly be more harmful to “Safety 
First” than retailing. Wholesale selling 
by saloons close to factories would sim- 
ply mean that a workman who was 
formerly satisfied, when stealing out, to 
take one drink at the bar, or carry it 
into the shop work room in a little tin 
pail or pocket bottle, would then either 
have to carry it in a water pail or drink 
all he could at the bar and place what- 
ever was left in a locker to be provided 
by the saloon keeper. Whatever the 
choice, the result would be worse than 
present practice. 

A large number of the licenses re- 
jected in Cleveland were in close prox- 
imity to industrial concerns. The writer 
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practice. For many years he has 
taken an active interest in social 
questions and he comes forward with 
the interesting suggestion that, as a 
safety measure, there should be a 
prohibition zone around industrial 
plants, just as around schools and 
churches. 


took a lively interest in this activity, 
having been appointed chairman of a 
committee to conduct a national cam- 
paign to push back the saloon from the 
doorways of industrial plants. This 
campaign was resolved upon at an en- 
thusiastic session of the convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association 
at Chicago, October 16, 1913. 

The committee when completed will 
comprise a member of our association 
from every state and will seek to enlist 
the earnest co-operation of the gover- 
nors, legislatures and license commis- 
sioners of each state as far as possible 
in the work of “back with the saloon.” 
This committee will also, as the writer 
is now doing single-handed, appeal to 


our country’s industrial, reform and la- 
bor publications to give all possible pub- 
licity to this issue. In this connection 
the writer desires to thank George 
Smart, editor of The Jron Trade Review 
for much good he has done the cause 
by editorials and by publishing articles 
of the writer’s on the subject. 

It is to be distinctly understood that 
this crusade of “back with the saloon” 
is wholly in the interest of “safety first.” 
The writer was drawn into this work 
through the interest he had previously 
taken as pioneer in safety work by start- 
ing the American Anti-Accident Associa- 
tion at Sharpsville, Pa., January 22, 
1908. On February 11, 1909, a public 
meeting was held in New York city to 
solicit the co-operation of our leading 
industries, editors and insurance com- 
panies in this work. The meeting gave 
impetus to a national campaign to pre- 
vent accidents which is now attracting 
the attention of welfare workers as 
much if not more than any other issue 
of the hour. 

It is natural, therefore, that the writer 
should realize the confidence which the 
American Foundrymen’s Association 
has placed in him and be desirous of 
doing the best he can to accomplish ef- 
fective results. He hopes that the pow- 
ers that be in our various states will 
effectually respond to the appeals of this 
article and the forthcoming later so- 
licitations of our American Foundry- 
men’s Association committee. 


WAGE BOARD FOR BRUSH MAKERS 


The Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission has established the first 
minimum wage board in the brush 
making industry. According to the 
manufacturers’ statements compiled by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, almost exactly two-thirds of 
the women working in this industry are 
paid an average weekly wage of less 
than six dollars, reports the Boston 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

The request of the commission that 
the brush employes appoint representa- 
tives, and the focussing of attention on 
the industry as a result of the action of 
the commission, has served as an in- 
centive for trade union organization. 
Three members to represent them on 
the trade board have been nominated 
by the Brush Makers’ Union. Two 
other members were picked from the 
unorganized workers by the commis- 
sion, and the sixth place on the em- 
ployes’ side of the board is filled by Julia 
S. O'Connor, of the Telephone Oper- 
ators’ Union. The manufacturers are 
also to have six representatives, and 
the public is to have three with Robert 
G. Valentine as chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU CONFERENCE 


Officials of state free employment bu- 
reaus in the mid-western states held a 
conference in Chicago, December 18 
and 19. The two days were devoted to 
a discussion of problems and an inter- 
change of ideas. It is probable that a 
permanent organization will be effected 
and conventions held annually hereaf- 
ter. ; 


ING LIFEP A NEW ANSWER 


| OW LONG IS THE WOMAN: WAGE-EARNER’S WORK- 


For sOME TIME it has been a 
frequent statement in both printed and 
spoken discussion among educators, so- 
cial workers, vocational counselors and 
the like, that wage-earning women in 
this country continue to be wage-earn- 
ers for an average period of seven years. 
Statements to that effect are continually 
bobbing up at conferences on industrial 
education and vocational guidance. Dur- 
ing the discussion which preceded the 
formulation of those sections of the 
Wisconsin and Indiana laws which re- 
late to industrial education for girls, 
this theory was often brought forward. 
The last annual report of the board of 
education of Rochester, N. Y.; declares 
that ‘statistics show that the average 
number of years that girls spend in 
wage-earning positions is seven,” 
though the statistics referred to are not 
presented. 5 

How the assertion originated is not 
clear. Sometimes it takes the form that 
most girls go into industry only as a 
temporary’ makeshift before marriage. 
It is obvious that the theory, if true, 
has a profound educational significance. 
The problems of vocational training for 
women, if that training is to prepare 
them for seven years of their lives, are 
quite different from those problems if 
working women remain at work for a 
substantially longer time. 

Grave doubt is cast upon the truth of 
the assertion by an investigation recent- 
ly conducted by the Division of Educa- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation. An at- 
tempt was made to find out the ages 
of all the women who are following sev- 
en different occupations in cities of the 
United States of over 50,000 population. 
The occupations chosen are those in 
which the number of women workers 
exceeds one for every thousand of the 
population. The number of women en- 
gaged in these pursuits is 857,743. This 
is just half of all the women engaged 
in gainful employment in these cities. 

The seven occupations are, housekeep- 
er, nursemaid, laundress, saleswoman, 
teacher, dressmaker and servant. More 
than half of the housekeepers are above 
40 years of age; of the nursemaids, 
above 36; of laundresses, ahove 34 
years; of saleswomen, above 23 years; 
of teachers, above 32 years; of dress- 
makers. above 31 years; and of servants, 
above 27 years. 

While the ages at which these work- 
ers entered industry could not be as- 
certained, it is pretty safe to assume 
that those who are working at the age 
of 40, or even 30, have been so engaged 
for more than seven years. ‘The per- 
centages belonging to different age 
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groups are shown in the following table: 
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‘A striking. refutation of the seven- 
year theory with respect to public school 
teachers in New York was brought out 
at the time when Mayor Gaynor’s equal 
pay commission was at work, Some 
members of the commission began with 
a belief in this-theory. [ven the women 
teachers who were actively trying to 
raise the wages of their sisters in the 
profession gave. credence to it. But it 
was discovered that 44 per cent of all 
women teachers in the public schools of 
New York in 1910 had been in the serv- 
ice for 10 years or more, and that only 
26 per cent of the men had been em- 
ployed so long. 

Some other “popular fallacies” must 
suffer as a result of this investigation of 
the Division of Education, which was 
conducted by Leonard P. Ayres. One of 
these is the contention that vocational 
education should aim to fit boys and 
girls for local industries in the cities and 
towns where they live. A corollary of 
this contention is that vocational guid- 
ance should guide young people into such 
industries. Most people, it seems to be 
assumed, stay where they find them- 
selves in this world, and therefore the 
greatest good will be done to the great- 
est number by preparing them for spe- 
cial lines of work which they can follow 
at home. 

But Dr. Ayres has discovered that 
the workers of the United States, young 
and old, are a migratory lot. Of the 
22,027 thirteen-year-old boys in the pub- 
lic schools of 78 American cities, only 
12,699, or a few more than half are liv- 
ing in the places of their birth. Only 
one in six of the fathers of these boys 
is living where he was born. 

It follows that most young men, once 
they are prepared for local industries, 
will presently be moving off to other 
places. It can still be argued, of course, 
that the possession of training for local 
industries might have a tendency to keep 
those who had received it from moving 
away. This involves the question of the 
social desirability of a stay-at-home pop- 
ulation. The service which the Division 


of Education has rendered lies, however, 
in calling attention to the fact that an 
overwhelming habit of moving actually 
does exist among those for whom indus- 
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trial education is being planned. 

The advocates of this method of voca- 
tional education might still oppose Dr. 
Ayres’ figures with the statement that 
American cities are much alike indus- 
trially and that nearly all of the trades 
found in one place can be duplicated 
in another. But this is disproved by 
other facts. Dr. Ayres has made an 
analysis of what may be called “con- 
stant” and “variable” industries. A var- 
iable industry is one which can be con- 
centrated in one or more cities or parts 
of the country. Shoe manufacturing is 
an example. On the other hand, shoes 
must be repaired where they are worn, 
and so shoe repairing becomes a con- 
stant industry, one which is sure to be 
found wherever people congregate. 
Paint, again, may be manufactured any- 
where. But house painting must be 
done where houses are. 


In analyzing constant and variable 
occupations all cities of more than 50,- 
000 population were included. Different 
degrees of constancy were found. It was 
discovered that 140 separate occupations 
appear in all of these cities. Yet in only 
20 of these occupations is the number of 
men Workers everywhere equal to at 
least one for every 1000 of the popula- 
tion. Only the seven already enumerat- 
ed everywhere contained as many women 
workers. The occupation of barber, cur- 
iously enough, is the most constant in 
the United States. In the average city 
of 50.000 there are 150 barbers. So in- 
variable is this rule that if any one had 
been able to foresee that Gary, Indiana, 
would be a city of 40,000 he would have 
been able to prophesy that it would em- 
ploy approximately 120 barbers. 


These 27 constant occupations, with 
the average number of workers per 
thousand of the population, are as fol- 
lows: 


Men—Bakers 2) shoemakers 2, street- 
railway men 3, plumbers 3, barbers 3, 
masons 4, blacksmiths 4, printers 4, en- 
gineers 5, waiters 6, bookkeepers 6, 


painters 7, machinists 8, steam-railroad - 
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men 11, carpenters 11, salesmen 12, 
teamsters 12, clerks 15, storekeepers 15, 
laborers 37. 


Women—Housekeepers 2, nurses 3, 
laundresses 4, saleswomen 4, teachers 5, 
dressmakers 9, servants 25. 


On the other hand some industries 
were found to be confined to restricted 
localities. Here are some extreme 
cases: Seventy-nine per cent of all cuffs 
and collars manufactured in the United 
States are made in the small city of 
Troy, New York; 87 per cent of grind 
stones are made in Ohio; 57 per cent of 
all clothing is made in New York. About 
twenty other important industries are in 
“variable” class. 

The educational significance of these 
facts is apparent. As long as vocational 
schools, aiming to fit boys and girls for 
specific wage-earning occupations, con- 
fine their instruction to constant indus- 
tries the theory that they can still fol- 
low those callings though they move 
elsewhere holds good. But as soon as 
instruction is given in variable occupa- 
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tions, or in those of inferior constancy, 
this theory falls down. 

These facts apply with equal emphasis 
to vocational guidance. One of the in- 
ferences Dr. Ayres draws from his in- 
vestigation is that, other things being 
equal, vocational guidance should give 
preference to constant occupations. 

Another result of this investigation 
was the discovery that thirteen-year-old 
boys in the public schools of 78 cities 
are scattered through every grade from 
the kindergarten through the high 
school. These boys are approaching the 
day when they can legally go to work, 
and many of them will do so. Yet of 
the 22,027, the third grade contains 696; 
the fourth, 2,080; the fifth, 3,996; the 
sixth, 5,491; the seventh, 5,523: and the 
eighth 3,173. These facts show, be- 
lieves Dr. Ayres, that the kind of voca- 
tional guidance needed by these boys is 
that which will keep them in school 
longer; and the kind which the school 
systems need is that which will enable 
them to carry these boys further and 
faster through the grades. 


OF MINNESOTA—BY PAUL H. NEYSTROM 


As A RECOGNITION that the day 
when “anybody can keep store” is pass- 
ing, a short course for retail merchants 
will be given at the University of Min- 
nesota, under the direction of the uni- 
versity extension division, during the 
second week in February. The course 
springs from a belief that in the study 
which has been given to various phases 
of our economic and commercial life 


‘distribution has not received its just 


share of attention. 

The aim of the course will be to pre- 
sent a crisp, practical program of in- 
terest and profit to retail dealers and 
their salespeople in small towns and 


cities much as short courses in agricul- 


ture have served farmers, The pro- 
gram provides for instruction in retail 
store methods; window trimming; re- 
tail advertising; store records and ac- 
counts; buying; retail salesmanship; 
and the relations and service of the re- 
tail store to its customers and the com- 
munity. Instruction will-be given in the 
form of lectures, discussions, and prac- 
tical demonstrations of laboratory na- 
ture. 

In point of numbers the occupation of 
retailing comes very near the top in a 
state like Minnesota. Housekeeping 
comes first, agriculture second, and the 
retail group—store-keepers and their 
salespeople, third. 

In a study which included seventy- 
eight American cities the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 


tion found that among 22,000 fathers” 


of thirteen-year-old boys in the public 
schools, the proprietors of small retail 
stores constituted the most numerous 
single occupational group. 

In instituting this line of special edu- 
cation the university does not take a 
stand on any of the controverted ques- 
Nor 
‘does it undertake to stand sponsor for 
any particular form of distributive ma- 


chinery. The inauguration of the course 
is simply a recognition of the jimport- 
ance 'to society of efficient, economical, 
and satisfactory methods of distributing 
goods from producers to consumers. 
Progress in this department of prac- 
tical economics has not kept pace with 
recent advances in agriculture or in 
methods of manufacture and engineer- 
ing. Nor has it kept pace, particularly 
in the smaller cities and country towns, 
with public demands on merchants, wha 
should be efficient purchasing agents for 
their respective communities. The con- 
sequence has been the development of a 
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condition that both distributors and 
their customers find far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Some of the more obvious effects of 
the failure of our present distributive 
methods to meet the new demands placed 
upon them by modern production systems 
and by rapidly rising or changing stand- 
ards of living, include an alarmingly 
high failure rate among retailers the 
country over; the concentration of retail 
marketing in large cities and the growth 
of giant department stores and mail or- 
der houses; a decided tendency toward 
depopulation among the smaller cities 
and towns; and a fierce competition to 
make lower prices and still keep up prof- 
its, entailing the cheapening of quality, 
use of dishonest and misleading adver- 
tising, and underpayment and overwork 
of retail store employes. 


HERE MATERNITY DOES 

NOT END TEACHERHOOD 
JusTIcE SEABURY’s_ decision 
in the Supreme Court, holding that the 
New York Board of Education exceed- 
ed its powers in dismissing Mrs. Bridget 
C. Peixotto for absence due to the birth 
of her child, and directing that she be 
reinstated as a teacher in the public 
schools, has not settled this matter fin- 
ally. The Board of Education has in- 
structed its counsel to. appeal. Mean- 
while, protests against the position of 
the Board continue. Ten days after 
Justice Seabury’s decision a mass meet- 
ing was held at Cooper Union under 
the auspices of the League for the Civic 
Service of Women to arouse public sen- 

timent in favor of teacher-mothers. 

At this meeting Dr. Ira S, Wile, a 
member of the Board of Education, 
who believes that maternity should not 
be regarded as ground for dismissal, 


gave the results of the first attempt yet 


e. 


Boardman Robinson, in New York Tribune. 


MOTHERHOOD NOT GROUND FOR DISMISSAL 
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made to find out what is the attitude of 
other states in the union toward women 
teachers who marry and bear children. 
Dr. Wile addressed inquiries to the 
chief educational officers of the various 
states. In many states the question has 
never been raised in an acute form. In 
none has the state department of educa- 
tion discriminated against the employ- 
ment of married women. Local school 
boards have excluded married teachers 
from the schools in St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Barre and Burlington, Vt., and in 
one or. two towns in Tennessee. In, 
none of the forty states which answer- 
ed Dr. Wile’s question has there been a 
court decision enabling or forbidding a 
board of education to dismiss a married 
teacher for neglect of duty because of 
maternity. 

Out of twenty states which answered 
the question “Are married women teach- 
ers less efficient than unmarried teach- 
ers,’ twelve said unqualifiedly “No!” 
Six gave a qualified “No” and the other 
two (South Carolina and Montana) 
were inclined to think married women 
teachers less efficient. 

In answering the specific question 
which the New York Board of Educa- 
tion has brought to the front—namely, 
whether maternity causes married teach- 
ers to become less ‘efficient than before 
child-birth—nine out of sixteen states 
gave replies favorable to the mothers. 
These were Alabama, California, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island. 

In West Virginia the mother-teacher 
is excused with pay. 

Besides passing on the board’s power 
to dismiss its teachers for absence due 
to child-birth Justice Seabury’s decision 
is expected to establish the right of a 
dismissed teacher to appeal to the courts 
rather than to the state commissioner of 
education if she deems her discharge 
based on illegal grounds. 


LASSES FOR DEFECTIVES AS 
TEACHERS SEE THEM 


FEW DISCOVERIES concerning 
children have stirred up' so. much: dis- 
cussion as the discovery that many of 
those passing for normal in our public 
Schools. are really mentally deficient. 
This discovery has not come all at once. 
Nor do we yet know accurately how 
many defectives there are. IJlenry H. 
Goddard, of the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J., estimates that 2 per cent 
of the children in most school systems 
are deficient to some degree, but many 
teachers believe this excessive. 

One of the outcomes of this dis- 
covery has been the organization of un- 
graded and special classes’ for backward 
and feeble-minded children. Many 
teachers have opposed these classes. To 
find out what opinions concerning them 
are held by teachers actually in charge 
of such classes’ the extension depart- 
ment of the Training School at’ Vine- 
land recently submitted a questionnaire 
to a number of them. Thirty-six an- 
swers were received. The first question 
was: 

“What, if any, is the effect, beneficial 
or hurtful, on a backward or feeble- 
minded child, of contact with normal 


children in the class room, if the child 
remains with normal children of his 
own physical age but of greater mental 
age?” 

Thirty-four teachers answered that 
the effect was harmful, two that it was 
beneficial. Nineteen of the thirty-four 
emphasized the discouragement which 
such contact leads to. 

Injurious habits caused by it were 
specified by fourteen teachers, some of 
them being: failure; inattention; idle- 
ness; sullenness; irritability; hopeless- 
ness. Incorrigibility, loss of self-respect 
and, on the social side, the loss of the 
friendship and esteem of his associates 
were other evils mentioned. 

Of the two who thought the effect 
beneficial, one said the memory of the 
feeble-minded child is helped by contact 
with normal children, and the other said 
that benefit comes “through the natural 
effort to do some or all of the work that 
the other children are doing.” 

The second question asked was: 
“What, if any, is the effect, beneficial 
or hurtful, on a backward or feeble- 
minded child, of contact with normal 
children in a class room, if the child is 
placed in a room with normal children 
of near his own mental age, but younger 
physical age?” (i. e. a large child 
among small ones). 

Thirty-three declared the effect hurt- 
ful, three beneficial. The reasons were 
similar to those given in answer to the 
first question, with the obvious addition 


that the size of the large child makes | 


him conspicuous and therefore self-con- 
scious. 

Another question asked what is the 
effect of such contact on the normal 
children under the circumstances stated. 
With four exceptions the answers agreed 
that the effect is almost always injuri- 
ous. Loss of the teacher’s time in trying 
to keep the backward up to standard and 
in maintaining discipline, lowering of 
the class average because the normals 
see so much work of a poor quality, and 
the liability of the normals’ to form un- 
desirable habits by both- imitating the 
moral example and mimicking the speech 
defects and nervousness ‘of the defec- 
tives, are some of the evils cited. 

Finally ‘the question was asked whe- 
ther there are any ill effects, on the chil- 
dren or their parents, of sending back- 
ward or defective children to special 
classes. The following answers are il- 
lustrative of those received: 

“T would sav no ill effects with the de- 
fective or backward child.” (16) 

“No ill effects on the parents if they 
can be led to see the aim of the school.” 
(3) 

“Children-are almost invariably more 
happy in the special class.” (3) ° 

“The special class is obnoxious to 
children only as it is made so by other 
peonle.” (2) 

“Child: finds himself successful, there- 
fore he is happy.” °(9) 

“Some children who like the work ob- 
ject to the name.” 

“Parents feel that the special: class is 
a disgrace to and places a stigma on 
their child.” (13) 

“Tt is possible to overcome the objec- 
tions of the parents, chiefly by getting 


them to observe the advantages of the 
special class to their backward children.” 
(7) 

“When parents continue to object we 
usually find that they are themselves 
feeble-minded.” 


“The class justifies itself, even if the 


claim of some that it places a stigma on 
the child holds good. The merely back- 


ward child will live it down, the feeble- — 


minded is different, and people should 
know it so that he may be eliminated 
from the outside world and, even if 
not segregated, people may take proper 
precautions to see he does not do the 
things one might expect from one of 
his type.” 

The folowing conclusions from the 
symposium are drawn by Alexander 
Johnson, director of the extension de- 
partment of the training school: 


“It willbe seen that the prepondera- | 


ting €vidence presented by this sym- 
posium is strongly against the practice 
of keeping backward or defective chil- 
dren with normals, either those of their 
own physical age or with those of equal 
mental age, but younger physically. 

“The inference is also strongly in 
favor of the special classes, but it seems 
also quite plain that the success or the 
failure of the special classes is largely 
dependent on the attitude of the prin- 
cipals and of the teachers of the regul- 
lar classes. 

“Certainly the teachers of the regular 
classes should recognize how greatly the 
special classes help them when they re- 
lieve them of the dullards or defectives, 
and should be willing in turn to do all 
in their power to help them to complete 
success. a 
SAVING TIME IN EDUCATION 

That there is a waste of at least two 
years in the present plan of American 
education is the conclusion recently 
reached by a committee of prominent 
educators following an investigation of 
nearly 10 years’ duration.. The commit- 
tee appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association have endeavored to 
forma plan that would do away with 
the two-year loss. They propose that 6 
years be assigned to the elementary 
school instead of 8 as at present; that 


the high-school period be from ages 12 | 


to 18, divided into two parts, of four 
and two years cach; that college work 
extend from ages 18 to 20, or 16 to 20, 
according to the method of distributing 
the last two secondary years; and. that 
graduate or professional work at a uni- 
versity cover the years from 20 to 24. 
This, in the opinion of the committee, 
would enable boys and girls to get ample 
vocational training after the age of 12. 

To save on elementary schooling they 
urge: “Choose the most important sub- 
jects and the most important topics; 
make a distinction between first-rate 
facts and principles and tenth-rate. Con- 
fine the period of elementary education 
to mastering the tools of education. In- 


clude the last two years of the present — 


elementary school in the period of sec- 
ondary education and begin the study of 
foreign language, elementary algebra, 
constructive geometry, elementary sci- 
ence, and history two years earlier than 
at present.” 


CHURCH and COMMUNITTY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


-N EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY RELIGION — BY 


CHARLES L. COLE 


IN THE EARLY settlement of a 
certain rural community were some fam- 
ilies whose religious interests were large- 
ly negative. The influence of these 
large families has been manifest for 
three generations, working havoc in 
both church and community life. This 
condition of affairs also created a field 


inviting to a certain questionable type of 


organized life under the protecting name 
of religion. Natural outgrowths of such 
conditions were doubt, indifference, be- 
numbed conscience, and loose morals. 
There was little real community life. 

However, during these years a contin- 
uous line of loyal, optimistic preachers 
kept alive the faith of a group of citi- 
zens who braved ridicule and held dog- 
gedly to their task as they saw it. But 
in a territory approximately eleven miles 
square boasting of but one village, and 
that of fewer than seven hundred peo- 
ple, no less than twenty-four churches 
representing eleven denominations, were 


WALDENSIANS PICKING GRAPES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


At Valdese, N. C., Monett, Mo., Gainesville, Texas, and Texarkana, Ark., 
agricultural colonies for Italian Protestant immigrants are being encouraged by 
the American Waldensian Aid ‘Society. ; 

At Valdese, the oldest of these colonies, there were forty-six families last 
summer. During the years in which they have developed their little farms into 
one of the most fertile and prosperous portions of the county, they have estab- 
lished a reputation throughout the region as industrious and good citizens. 

Early in the history of the colony they built themselves a church, men, 
women and children helping to carry stones from the quarry. Their town now 
has two mills, several stores and other evidences of economic advance. 
principal argicultural development is in vineyards. i : } 

In addition to founding agricultural colonies, the Waldensian Aid Society 
distributes literature about America among Italian immigrants before they leave 
Genoa, Naples and Palermo, follows up Italian Protestants after their arrival 
to encourage their affiliation with churches in this country, and looks after the 
religious welfare of Italian converts who return to their native land. 


built. And as is too often true no small 
part of their energy was spent in sec- 
tarian contention resulting largely in a 
struggle for individual church suprem- 
acy. The program of four of these 
churches in the village was typical of 
nearly all ‘the twenty-four. By means 
fair or foul, by peace or contention, at 
any cost, to build numbers into the 
church membership for the church's sake 
was the object and end of so-called 
christian labor. 

By a chain of somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances, after years of shameful his- 
tory, the village field, and part of the 
rural territory containing two hundred 
and twenty families, has been left prac- 
tically to three churches forming a 
charge under the care of one pastor. 
Left alone in this field, in a few months 
these churches felt the air clear and 
received a challenge for a new motive 
and more worthy objective. Three 
things at least it was seen must mark 


Their 


the progress of the church under such 
conditions. First, it must be a commun- 
ity church with sectarianism buried; 
second, it must present and practice the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and really vitalize 
men, building them into a living brother- 
hood; third, this church must serve the 
community in progressive, vital com- 
munity building as one institution among 
many others working toward a common 
end. ; 

Evangelism was accepted as_ the 
heart of the task but the evangelistic 
program had for its fundamental object 
the making of community and world 
builders and not mainly to lengthen the 
church roll. 

‘The program of community service 
began naturally with the young people. 
Their enthusiasm was directed by a few 
adults who had vision, and a_ social 
centre consisting of a reading room, a 
library loaned by the state, and a rest 
room, was opened to the community. It 
was free to all, and much used. 

‘The only thing, now preventing the 
churches, aid sucieties, lodges and com- 
munity clubs from uniting: in bearing 
the expense of an adequate room for 
the young people's social life is the im- 
possibility of securing the room. 

Cheap companies presenting vulgar 
vaudeville were frequenting the village 
often with demoralizing results. As a 
community service the young people 
were led to substitute aniateur amuse- 
ment and play. ‘lhe effect was al- 
most immediate. Not only from the 
town hall but from the moving picture 
theatre as well nearly all questionable 
traveling troups have disappeared. 

The adult leaders soon caught the en- 


thusiasm and were asking what they 
could do. They were led to look upon 


the offered services of many of our state 
institutions as possible of being utilized 
as a genuine christian service in com- 
munity religion. Accordingly free lec- 
tures began to be provided on subjects 
vital to life. Periodically there appear- 
ed able talent giving lectures on health, 
sanitation, tuberculosis, blindness, lec- 
tures to men by physicians, lectures on 
rural schools, scientilic farming, com- 
munity building, and lectures to young 
people. 

In the open country the two church 
communities united to form a [Farmers’ 
Club as an answer to the question, “How 
ought christian men serve their commun- 
ity’’” The program of this club includes 
the subjects of good roads, consolida- 
tion of country schools, social reforms, 
scientific farming, farm co-operation, 
providing adequate intellectual stimulus, 
social and recreational life, sanitation 
and making the home and country beau- 
tiful. It purposes to inspire the _ best 
boys and girls to remain on the farm 
and exalts agriculture as a vocation. 
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Such a program will occupy a genera- 
tion, of course, but it appeals to men. 
The churches were opened for these lec- 
tures and social gatherings all of which 
are free to everybody. They are sup- 
ported by all who care to volunteer to 
help in community building and even 
old-time church haters and scoffers are 
enlisted. 

A pipe organ was desired for the vil- 
lage church. After three and one-half 
years of the social service program, it 
was asked for from the community, for 
the community, to help minister to the 
finest and most sacred things of our com- 
mon life. A few months of educational 
campaigning secured sufficient funds en- 
thusiastically contributed by the .whole 
community, and supplemented by a gen- 
erous gift from a philanthropic friend. 
Reading room and library plans are now 
under way whereby an adequate plant 
for the social centre, is expected to be 
available within a year. 

Another result of a community pro- 
gram is shown in the church's thus for- 
getting itself and giving its life for the 
common good. Methodists, Presbyter- 


ians, Baptists, Lutherans, Reformed, 
Evangelicals, Friends, Christian Ad- 
ventists, United Brethren, and Church 
of God, all have united in active mem- 
bership in the community church which 
holds its connection with one of these 
denominations. Instead of a church 
membership of two hundred and fifty 
contending sectarians without social 
prestige there are now three hundred 


‘and sixty co-operating workers, a host 


of supporters, commanding respect from 
the community at large. Instead of sev- 
eral little Sunday schools enrolling less 
than two hundred members there is now 
an enrollment of more than five hundred. 
Instead of two distinct Sunday morning 
services of Sunday school and preaching 
with the demoralizing conditions of chil- 
dren separated from parents, there is 
now but one combined service with all 
present. Nothing of value in the old 
order is lost. Instead of the “pass the 
hat” method of providing funds, always 
inadequate, the church has adopted a 
community budget: method, and no col- 
lection baskets are passed at any service. 


ETHODISTS AT FIRST NATIONAL COUNCIL AVOW 
THEIR CHURCH’S SOCIAL SPIRIT 


MeruopiIst’ men — twenty-six 
hundred of them—gathered for their 
first national council at Indianapolis in 
October at what can scarcely fail to 
prove an epoch-making occasion. In- 
itiated by the laymen’s missionary move- 
ment, the council was designed to arouse 
and educate the men of the church to 
the necessity for co-operation and ad- 
vance along the whole line of Christian 
life and activity. While every depart- 
ment of church life was represented, it 
seemed impossible to keep them apart 
either in the discussions or in the “work- 
ing program” issued to the entire church 
by “Methodist men in convention assem- 
bled.” 

They all.seemed to feel what the Rev- 
N. H. Lichliter wrote in his report of 
the convention for The Methodist: 
“there is nothing more irritating than a 
false alternative. For years great and 
worthy causes have suffered because of 
the attempt to magnify one as over 
against another. In such fashion has 
the home missionary enterprise been ex- 
ploited as against foreign missions, and 
there have not been wanting those who 
would assume that the interests of evan- 
gelism always suffer under an emphasis 
on social service. The Indianapolis con- 
vention forever sounded the doom of 
this mistaken attitude. Personal evan- 
gelism, social redemption, world con- 
quest, the training of youth for service, 
and systematic givng—these-keynotes of 
the convention were regarded as but dif- 
ferent phases of a great workable pro- 
gram of Methodist activity.” 

The message of the men to their 
churches struck this high keynote of 
unification at the outset. Here it is: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
birthright in two outstanding character- 
istics of present day christian conscious- 
ness—world vision and world brother- 
hood. John Wesley’s words—‘The 


world is my parish, and those other 
words in our history, ‘Il desire a league 
offensive and’ defensive with every sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ'—affirm the faith 
of Methodism to have a world vision, its 
hope to be a universal hope, and its 
love to be an all embracing love. 

“This body of men, representing every 
state of the union and practically every 
conference of the church, manifests the 
presence of an awakening which is but 
a part of the rising religious conscious- 
ness of universal manhood. 

“The church must ally itself sympa- 
thetically and aggressively with all that 
commends itself to its judgment and 
conscience as essential to the perfection 
of a christian state.” 

After bishops and pastors, university 
presidents and church editors had vied 
with each other in asserting that there 
is absolutely no chasm between the con- 
cept of cvangelism and the concept of 
social service, no attempt was made to 
keep them apart in the working program 
to which the representative manhood of 
Methodists “commits and calls the entire 
church.” Second in order only to per- 
sonal evangelism at home and abroad, 
“the principle of social redemption in all 
lands and the application of the spirit 
and teachings of Christ to the total: re- 
lations of men,” received emphasis. To 
the appeal for support of regular denom- 
inational boards there was immediately 
added as urgent a plea for the “loyal 
and loving support of all those forms of 
christian activity, in all lands, as ex- 
pressed in our educational, philanthropic 
and evangelistic institutions, looking 
everywhere toward the care of the sick, 
the aged, the orphan, the unfortunate, 
and toward the training of youth in the 
spirit of Christ.” 

Not content with these specific ap- 
peals the convention summoned the 
church “to an inspirational and educa- 


tional campaign, having in view our full 
relation to the civic, industrial, social, 
educational, philanthropic, and mission- 
ary problems of our age, and to the en- 
listment of the unused energies of the 
men of the church under the leadership 
of the Son of Man.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate with generous appreciation of the 
high notes in the discussion struck by 
such men as Herbert Welch, J. L. Bir- 
ney, and George P. Eckman, concedes 
the foremost place in the leadership of 
this movement to Harry F. Ward, sec- 
retary of the Methodist Federation of 
Social Service, and professor-elect in 
the Boston University’ School of The- 
ology in the department of social service. 
Survey readers will be somewhat pre- 
pared and altogether gratified to read 
what was thus written of him: 

“This modern prophet had for twelve 
years borne_upon his heart a great bur- 
den inthe social message—a burden that 
an ordinary man could have easily fallen 
under, a message that had often been 
received with suspicion; but when he 
stood, that second day, before the great 
assembly and delivered his heart mes- 
sage to those people, the effect was mar- 
velous. Without any attempt at oratory, 
but bearing his message with ardent 
zeal, he continued breaking through ap- 
plause that persistently interrupted him. 

“When he finally took his seat, a great 
roar of applause’ that persisted for 
several minutes came forth. Indeed, the 
chairman could not stop it. The con- 
vention went wild. It was not the man 
they were applauding; it was the mes- 
sage, Not until that moment were the 
friends of social service in the church 
confident of the heart of Methodism. 
If there was no other thing done at the 
Indiat:apolis convention the demonstra- 
tion attending the references to social 
service was revelation enough and jus- 
tification enough for the gathering at 
that time and place.” 

The correspondent writes “In the two 
years of educational propaganda which 
is to be the result of the convention, 
and which is to educate our church 
everywhere to a program of advance 
in all church activities, the work of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 
is to be prominent. As a result of the 
convention, ‘social service is now to the 
front in the national consciousness of 
our church as it has not hitherto been.” 


ABOR’S RESPONSE TO A 
CHURCH’S ADVANCE 


INSTANCES multiply of churches’ 
being met more than half way in their 
approach to organized werking people of 
their respective communities. One of 
the most interesting responses received 
by any church was that which surprised 
the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Everett, Washington. A year ago its 
doors were thrown open on Labor Sun- 
day to the Labor Day speaker of the 
unions. Its pastor dropped in occasion- 
ally at the meeting of the Trades Coun- 
cil and “lost no time upon coming to 
Everett in establishing a close connec- 
tion between his pastor and the labor 
element of the city,” so the Labor Jour- 
nal of the town reports. 
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After the members of the church, who 
are mostly wage earners, had by dint 
of hard work and much personal sacri- 
fice built their attractive little sanctuary, 
plans were drawn for the parsonage. 
Hearing of it and remembering with ap- 
preciation the helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion of Pastor Switzer, the union men 
of the city “determined to help build 
that home.” Carpenters, painters, 
shinglers and plasterers sent men from 
their unions to do the actual work. All 
the plumbers being busy, their. union 
gave from its own treasury the cost of 
plumbing. 

The ladies of the church reciprocated 
by furnishing the noon luncheon, and 
the men had what they called “a merry 
lark.” The Labor Journal concludes its 
comment on the incident thus: 


“From cellar to garret the parsonage 
was builded by union men, and a little 
of the feeling of comradeship in their 
bosoms went into every bit of work. 
‘Pastor Switzer and the members of his 
church know that organized labor stands 
for something besides hours and wages, 
and that something is brotherhood. And 
organized labor of [Everett knows that 
there is one preacher who has a large 
conception of what true Christianity its. 
He knows that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is in the hearts of men, and that he who 
would reach the soul with a spiritual 
message, must enter into the material, 
every day working life of men and 
women. Come and see the parsonage 
built by union hands. You are always 
welcome at the Grace M. E. Church.” 


UBILEE OF ARMENIANS IN CHI- 
CAGO 


“GLORIOUS CELEBRATION, Two 
Great Jubilees, 413-1513-1913"—such is 
the translation of the hieroglyphics 


which gathered nearly five hundred Ar-. 


menian men and women into the audi- 
torium of Chicago Commons and held 
them there for four hours on.their great 
Sunday in November. They represent- 
ed circles centered about interests so di- 
vergent as to have hitherto allowed lit- 
tle or no inter-sphering. But here they 
were all together—members and priest 
of the old Gregorian church, evangelical 
christians from the Protestant missions 
in European and Asiatic Turkey, adher- 
ents of the Armenian Benevolent Union, 
the Public Library Society, the Colonial 
Association, and of four revolutionary 
groups organized to liberate their coun- 
trymen from Turkish rule. 

Why now? What brought them to- 
gether? Let the jubilee proclamation 
answer for itself: 


Commemorating the Discovery 
of the Armenian Alphabet, A. D. 
413, and the Introduction of Print- 
ing, A. D, 1513. In Memory of 
Saint Sahag and Saint Mesrop. 


Greater than this gift of tongues to 
supersede the Greek and Assyrian lan- 
guages, greater than the honor due to 
Saint Sahag as the last descendant of 
Saint Gregor, the illuminator, and as 
‘the founder of the Armenian language, 
was this occasion of 1913. For it was 
the commemoration of a new national 


spirit, which in Constantinople had 
united the Gregorians and Protestants 
in a pact of peace and co-operation in 
all things educational and national. And 
here in Chicago, as.everywhere, all Ar- 
menians met at the call of the Catholics 
of their ancient church to lay upon their 
new national altar as a peace offering 
their contribution toward a permanent 
fund for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural school in Moosh, the native vil- 
lage of their patron saints. 


PIRITUAL HEALTH FOR BUSI- 
re NESS EEFICIENCY 


Ir 1s A sIGN of the new times 
that commercial bodies are broadening 
the scope of their interest and inquiry 
to include the whole range of human 
welfare, not excluding religion. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce, like 
the Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland, 
is leading the way in this direction. At 
one of its recent weekly luncheon con- 
ferences, rallying four hundred of its 
members, the discussion of Health and 
Efficiency was keyed up to the highest 
pitch of conscience and common sense 
by Dr. Henry B. F[avill and the Rev. 
John Timothy Stone. 

The physician insisted that the whole 
attitude of the business man, as that of 
all others, needed to be reversed from 
the negative attitude of fear to the posi- 
tive attitude of confidence in health as 
a possession, an endowment, an asset, 
which like capital, is to be conserved 
and developed to the point of the high- 
est physical efficiency. And this, he 
maintained, involves allegiance to the 
highest moral standards and the most di- 
rect dealing with community problems. 

The doctor of divinity urged spiritual 
health as a condition of business effi- 
ciency. He claimed that devitalization 
and mental breakdown of business men 
were due to the postponement of thought 
and decision upon permanent and final 
issues of life, until the mind breaks un- 
der the accumulated anxiety over the 
ever pending and never settled problems 
always facing every life. Even more 
disastrous to the weaker men than to 
the stronger was this dodging of cternal 
issues and deferring of immediately in- 
sistent duties. ‘‘The little weakness of 
great men is the great weakness of little 
men.” If on what seems to be a higher 
plane the stronger man appears to get 
on without God, lesser men are embold- 
ened to try the same experiment on 
lower planes. For this spiritual inefh- 
ciency which makes the whole life less 
effective. Dr. Stone thought there was 
little extenuation. At hest the excuse 
for it can only be what Maltby Babcock 
said every excuse is: “a statement of 
circumstances under which a man fails 
to do his duty.” 

The occasion which commerce gives 
for such straight talk as this emphasizes 
the conviction of the furthest visioned 
men in both commerce and religion that 
real success can come to neither if the 
other fails. Churchmen have long fore- 
seen what the Rev. Frank I|slev Para- 
dise concedes in his recent volume on 
Christianity and Commerce: 

“Tt is hecoming more and more evident 
to thoughtful minds the world over that 


the ultimate triumph of Christianity will 
be won not through its dogmatic precon- 
ceptions, or its metaphysical teaching, 
or any one of. its many forms of polity; 
but through the universal spirit of hu- 
man brotherhood which manifests itself 
in the temper and institutions of Chris- 
tian civilization.” 

The progress of religion along indi- 
rect lines more than by direct effort: is 
no new prediction within the church; 
but an acknowledgment that business 
efficiency depends upon spiritual health 
1s a note so new in the business discus- 
sions of commercial bodies, that few 
may have yet heard the new note put 
into words. And yet many have felt 
it toning up their standards of conduct 
to those stricter requirements upon 
which depend the getting, the keeping 
and the advance of employment in al- 
most every trade and industry. 


ECONSTRUCTED COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


As organized by its men’s guild, 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Ro- 
chester, N. Y.. has successfully initiated 
a reconstructed program for its com- 
munity service, which is thus outlined 
by Henry T. Noyes, one of the business 
men in its membership who was led to 
take a leading part in this initiative by 
the “business office methods which he 
discovered in social service activities” 
and which he estimates “as superior on 
the whole to those of the average manu- 
facturing establishment.” 

The church is proceeding along three 
lines of effort: To educate all its mem- 
bers in all kinds of social service so as 
to broaden their knowledge as to the 
policy, principles and extent of such 
service the country over; to secure their 
interest in particular social activities; 
to get members to do certain things, and 
perform specific social tasks. 

As means to these ends, the follow- 
ing are in use: Lectures on the prin- 
ciples and methods of family rehabilita- 
tion; committees for intensive work 
with individual families; special train- 
ing for friendly visiting; co-operation 
with United Charities to secure for 
church members opportunities to hear 
and confer with prominent social work- 
ers; weekly visits to public and volun- 
tary social agencies; publication in the 
church paper of articles of social in- 
terest; securing contributions of definite 
amounts for specific purposes; getting 
individuals to undertake specific tasks 
in personal or public service groups 
organized temporarily to render needed 
service; groups of boys organized and 
directed to collect and distribute reading 
matter. 

The services of an expert charity 
worker have been secured. A card in- 
dex of every individual member of the 
parish is kept to check up the effort to 
enlist each one in specific service. The 
cost of this effort is stated to be $1,500 
per annum. $1.000 for executive serv- 
ice and $500 for relief and incidentals. 

The United Charities is cited as a 
“sreat means for co-ordination, inter- 
communication and co-operation of the 
churches, the greatest means for bring- 
ing the religious forces of the com- 
munity into effective brotherly action.” 
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FROM Calliope Marsh’s desire to have a 

Christmas tree “with” not “for” someone 
grew the “Great Tree” of Friendship Vil- 
lage (Zona Gale, Everybody's Magazine). 
As she expressed it: 


“Here in the village that December 
everything was getting ready, deliberate, 
for a full-moon Christmas, like long ago. 
The moon and the cold and the snow, 
and all them~ public things, was doing 
their best, together, for our common 
Christmas. All but us. It seemed like 
all of us humans was working for it 
separate, 

“Tramping along there in the snow 
that night, I thought over what Mis’ 
Sykes had said, and about all the places 
she’d mentioned over was going to have 
Christmas trees. And I looked along to 
the houses, most of ’em lying right there 
on Daphne Street, where they was going 
to have ’em—I could see ’em all. one tree 
after another, lighted and streaming from 
house to house all up and down Daphne 
Street, just the way they was going to 
look. 

“And then there was the little back 
streets, and the houses down on the flats, 
where they wouldn't be any trees nor 
much of any Christmas. Of course, as 
Mis’ Sykes had said, the poor and the 
neglected is always with us—yet; but I 
didn’t want to pounce down on any 
of ’em with a bag of fruit and a box 
of animal crackers and set anid 
watch ’em. 

“That wasn’t what I meant by 


having a Christmas with some- 
body.” 
Given her great idea, Calliope 


started the first “shop early” cam- 
paign in the village. As a revelation 
of human nature, whether in Friend- 
ship Village or in one of our big cities, 
her description of what followed is 
an epitome of social reform: 


“T started out, while T had a kind 
of a glow to drape around the diffi- 
culties so’s I couldn't see ’em. I 
went first to the store-keepers, see- 
ing Christmas always seems to 
hinge and hang on what they say 
and do. And I went to Eppeleby 
Holcomb, because I knew he’d see 
it like I done—and TI wanted the 
brace of being agreed with, like 
you do. 

“Teppleby’s store was all decorat- 
ed up with green cut paper and tas- 
sels and turkey-red calico poinset- 
tias, and it looked real nice and 
tasty. And the store was full of 
the country trade. The little over- 
head track that took the bundles 
had broke down just at the wrong 
minute, and old rich Mis’ Wis- 
well’s felt soles had got stuck half- 
way, and Eppleby himself was up 
on top of a counter trying to res- 
cue ’em for her, while’ she made 


The Trend of Things 


tart remarks below. When he’d fished 
’em out and wrapped ’em up for her, 
“‘Eppleby,’ [ says, ‘would you be willing 
to shut up shop on Christmas Eve, or 
wouldn’t you?’ 

“He looked kind of startled. ‘It’s a 

pretty good night for trade, you know, 
Calliope?’ says he—doubtful. 
“Why, yes,’ [ says, ‘itis. But everybody 
that’s going to give presents to people ‘Il 
give presents to people. And if the 
stores ain’t open Christmas Eve, folks’! 
buy ’em when the stores is open. Is that 
sense, or ain’t it?’ ‘ 

“He knew it was. And when I told 
him what I'd got hold of, stray places in 
my head, he says if the rest would shut 
he’d shut, and: be glad of it. Abigail 
Arnold done the same about her home 
bakery, and the Gekerjecks, and two- 
three more. But Silas Sykes, that’ keeps 
the post-office store, he was firm. 

“*Tf that ain’t woman-foolish,’ he says 
‘I donno what is. You ain’t no more 
idee of business than so many cats. No, 
sir. I don’t betray the public by cutting 
7em off of one evening’s shopping like 
that.’ 

“Tt made a nice little sentence to 
quote, and I quoted it consider’ble. And 
the result was, the rest of ’em, that knew 
Silas, head and heart, finally says, all 
right, he could keep open if he wanted 
to, and enjoy himself, and they'd all shut 
up. I honestly think they kind of ap- 
preciated, in a nice, neighborly way, mak- 
ing Silas feel mean—when he’d ought 
to. 


It was hard to get the Sunday School 
superintendents to see the good in this 
revolutionary scheme, but 


“The worst ones to get weaned away 
from a perfectly sellish way of observ- 
ing Christ’s birthday was the private 
families. Land, land, I kept saying to 
myself them days, we all of us act like 
we was studying kindergarten matheé- 
matics. We-count up them that’s closest 
to us, and we can’t none of us seem to 
count much above ten.” 


In spite of opposition and doubt, the tree 
became a reality “the great cedar-of-Le- 
banon-looking tree, standing down there 
on the edge of the market square and 
looking as if it had been left from some 
long-ago forest on purpose.” The carolers 
danced and sang round the tree. 


“And glory shone around,’ I says to 
myself—and I stood there feeling the 
glory, outside and in. Not my little cel- 
ebration..and your little celebration, and 
their little celebration, private, that was 
costing each of us more than it ought 
to—but our celebration, paying attention 
to the message that Christ paid attention 
TOLB lee 
“Then, just after the carols died down, 
the thing happened that we’d planned to 
happen: Over on one side the choirs of 
all the churches, that I guess had never 
sung together in their lives before, though 
thev’d been singing steadily about the 
self-same things since they was born 
choirs, begun to sing— 

“Silent night, holy night.” 
* * * 


Mest New York apartment-houses bar 

children and now the New York 
School Board has forbidden teachers to 
become mothers, or vice-versa. Pretty 


soon, says The Masses, it will be perfectly 
safe to pass that Motherhood Pension Law. 


““SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT,’ COME FROM MY FRONT GATE WHEN I WAS ’MOST 
ASLEEP.” 


SOBIES ! 


Courtesy of Bverybody’s 


Editorials 


IVING? Do most of us, even at this holiday 
season, have so much as a glimmer of what 
giving ourselves means?—to give to the utter- 
most; give not merely our lives, for that is some- 
times quick and easy, but give all that life holds 
from brim to dregs, like a cup of water? How 
far can we comprehend such ‘‘full measure of 
devotion’’ as that which will be given on Christ- 
mas day, and the day before, and the day after— 
and the days after that, in God knows how long 
a succession—by the 1,500 Russian exiles in the 
little village of Kirensk within the Arctic circle? 
Yet this is but one small village in the exile 
country—one small group of revolutionists out 
of the thousands who have given and foregone 
youth and health, family and talent and love, that 
a new Russia might come out of their travail— 
men and women whose determination to give and 
keep giving may have faltered but has not failed 
through the slow-drageing months since the revo- 
lutionary year 1904 with its high hopes. 


HEY are rich, too, these villagers, beyond 

I all other villagers of the region, in num- 
bering among them an exile whose mere name 
thrills the workmen of St. Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow, and the peasants in the farthest corners of 
the Empire. They were giving her—she was giv- 
ing herself—back to their cause last week when 
the Russian police captured-her on her way out, 
this old woman with empty hands who is so 
feared by the captains of a hundred thousand 
soldiers. Though the plan of escape was frus- 
trated, Madame Breshkovsky has in a sense made 
another precious gift to her people, in this dash 
from the rigors of an Arctic winter toward the 
unknown hazards of a suppressed revolution. 
She has let the world know that the great light 
which leaped up in the hearts of all the Russias 
Nine years ago is not snuffed out—that it has 
burned on like the crackle of fire in the chimney 
corner in her Kirensk hut. She let the civilized 
world—and especially her American friends— 
know that the cause is not dead, that it is worth 
escaping for to take a hand in, worth dying for, 
worth being caught for, and put back under treble 
guards to wait and wait. That is her Christmas 
gift to the Russian people. 

To give in large things does not always mean 
that grace is given us to give in small. We all 
know people who are making great sacrifices, but 
who are none the less unbearable in their every- 
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day relations. Not so Madame Breskhovsky. 
hat is why she is ‘‘Babushka’’ to an limpire— 
grandmother—the ‘‘grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution.’’ Mrs. Mussey tells [p. 316] of Ba- 
bushka’s life and ministrations among her fellow 
exiles who are eking out an existence on the thirty 
cents a month the government gives them, vy fish- 
ing with the natives and tilling patches of ground, 
and by gifts from friends. Babushka has many 
friends. There are probably not twenty men liv- 
ing today who have so many. Since her depor- 
tation these friends have sent her money for 
clothing and small comforts. Yet letters kept 
coming, telling how she was under-feeding her- 
self, under-warming, under-clothing, under-car- 
ing for herself. She was giving all away. Her 
friends in Kirensk protested. To no avail. Her 
friends on the outside protested. To no avail. 
They then wrote her that she was a saint to give 
her all, but that it must not go on. They would 
send no more money at all until she promised to 
keep a part (some ridiculous sum) for her own 
needs. 

So she gave in, and promised—but in doing so 
made light of it. ‘‘You think I am a saint,’’ she 
wrote protestingly, ‘‘but I am not. I am only a 
sly old woman. I may buy candy with a bit of 
the money you send; and when I walk out the 
children crowd about me. I give the children 
pieces of the candy. And what happens? Some 
milk comes to me from this family; that one 
sends me a fresh egg. You see, I am not good. 
I am trading pieces of candy for milk and eggs— 
for things so much more to be desired.. So I say 
you are wrong in thinking me a saint.’’ 


N the Fast Side of New York lives an old 
friend of Madame Breshkovsky. Like her 
he is giving full measure to the cause. Like her he 
gives also in every day ways. His neighbors say 
of him that the only reason he has a coat to his 
back is because it would not fit anyone else! The 
day Madame Breshkovsky was captured a post- 
eard of friendly greeting reached this man from 
Kirensk. It was from Babushka—a gay little 
American wish card, with a colored picture on it 
and a verse, something that some friend in the 
United States had sent her. And on the hack of 
it was the message we have printed on p. 317: 


‘“‘We live on opposite poles of the globe, 
but the globe seems to me so small that I 
stretch out my hand and grasp yours.’’ 
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It is that spirit which holds the revolutionary 
cause together. It is men and women of this 
character that bear its load in ill days. It is their 
obscure and half-forgotten striving for liberty 
and social health to which Babushka’s try for 
freedom calls the attention of Americans and the 
world. 


T was an American who on his deathbed said: 

“‘T would gladly lay down my life for Babushka 
and would count it well spent.’’? And it was an 
American woman who for love of Catherine Bresh- 
kosky traveled twice alone to Russia in her be- 
half and tried to follow her to Siberia. It is 
their daughter who tells the story of Kirensk to 
readers of THe Survey. And it is through the 
Friends of Russian Freedom [care of Wm. J. 
Schieffelin, 170 William St., New York] that 
Americans who read the story and are interested 
in the Russian cause may help in this season of 
giving. 


WO features of the compensation bill which 
Governor Glynn pushed through the state 
legislature of New York last week, are of a caliber 
to attract national interest. This is the legislature 
which, Democratic in both chambers, has been in 
session off and on all the year; which, last sum- 
mer, at Tammany’s bidding impeached Governor 
Sulzer: but which, last winter under Senator 
Wagener’ s leadership, passed the remarkable 
series of labor acts creating the new Industrial 
Commission and the factory fire laws, opening 
the way to a new labor code commensurate with 
the needs of the great manufacturing districts 
from Lake Erie to the port of New York. With 
the opening of the barge canal and the further 
exploitation of electric power brought down from 
the mountains, the next decade is likely to see the 
development of a practically continuous chain of 
manufacturing towns up the Hudson and Mohawk 
Rivers—the belt which in their day Governor 
Clinton and Commodore Vanderbilt grasped as 
the valley sites of thrumming cities to be nurtured 
and tapped by canal and railroad. 
Surely no more strategie time than this could 
have been hit upon to work out schemes for the 
just governance of the work-a-day life of the state. 


TUDENTS of economic history are familiar 
with the process by which the working peo- 
ple of England gained political and economic 
rights, stage by stage—Chartism, and corn law 
reforms and factory acts, through the balancing 
off of landed and business interests. Whether 
it was Tory endeavoring to outflank Liberal, or 
vice versa, the great bulk of the population 
gained through their reprisals upon each other 
and their bids for national favor. 
Ilias something of the same process been going 
*Madame Breshkovsky has not yet learned of the death of this 
devoted friend (Mrs. Barrows), one of her “beloved four,” but 
she recently wrote these words of her: 
“Our Aunt Isabel, the best creature in the world! She is 
exquisite, delicate and so clever. It is an Elf on our earth. 
She is flying from place to place and, ‘like the vase in which 


roses have been distilled,’ she takes the scent of the roses 
everywhere she goes herself.” 
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forward in New York? The long-time Republican ~ 
control] at Albany had been identified with a non- 
urban outlook and habit of mind. Despite the 
promptings of the social reformers of the cities, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin and a half dozen — 
western states outstripped New York in pro- 
gressive labor legislation “in the past decade. 
The ability of the canners to block child labor 
laws, session after session, illustrated the lean- 
ings of the Republican legislators where em- 
ploying interests were at stake; while the same- 
outlook characterized the highest courts when 
similar interests questioned the police power of 
the state to restrict the hours of bakers, or the 
night work of women, or to transfer the economic 
cost of trade accidents from the shoulders of 
workmen to the consumers by way of employer 
and insurance fund.This does not neces- 
sarily imply that the old order was wholly or 
solely in cahoots with city bakeries or mill man- 
agers or loft building owners, or that strong 
advocates of reform have not come from the 
smaller communities. It is to say that the way 
the average man from a farming district or the 
law office of a county seat looked upon work, his 
ideas of individual liberty, and his confidence in 
the justice of the laws of risk he had known in his 
own experience, were all of a sort to present a 
solid bulk of inertia to those who wanted to change 
the rules of the game in the modern industrial 
centers. Nor was there any commanding political 
incentive for a new frontage. 

Nor is it certain the Democratic leaders, finding 
their hold on the cities weakened on the one hand 
by militant civic movements, and on the other 
by the growth of Socialism—are making a dead 
set to capture the wage-earning population of the 
cities by a new piece of strategy. Men like Sena- 
tor Wagner may be acting upon strong human 
promptings toward fair play to the rank and file, 
or through enlightened statesmanship. Or they 
may sce shrewdly that there is a widespread ap- 
peal in industrial measures that will strengthen 
the party’s hold now that the old feudalistie fol- 
lowings of the district leaders are breaking down. 

But certain it is that with the new Democratic 
control at Albany more progressive labor legis- 
lation has been enacted than in the three legis- 
latures preceding. With the help of the Factory 
Investigating Commission and private agencies, 
this legislation has been drafted in a broad gauge 
way. And certain it is that following their drub- 
bing at the polls this fall, the Democrats have in 
a single week passed direct primary, Massachu- 
setts-ballot and compensation measures of a type 
which stuck in their crop for ten months preceding 
the elections,—of a type which Governor Hughes 
fought for in his administration. Moreover the 
overwhelming adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment gave the party broom, in the last month of 
its power, a chance to sweep clean by passing 
compensation legislation which will bring the 
state abreast of the 22 commonwealths which 
have reformed their liability laws since the New 
York act of 1910 was thrown out by the Ives de 
cision. The leaders have taken full advantage 
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of that act by drafting a compulsory law, such 
as few states have attempted with that same 
Ives decision to reckon with. They have set the 
compensation at two-thirds of wages; and they 
have drafted two constructive features into the 
bill which give it extraordinary reach. 


HIO and Washington have state insurance 
funds; and Massachusetts has created a 
semi-public general mutual association of em- 
ployers. The New York act provides for a state 
fund (as one of four choices for the emplover, 
the others being self-insurance, mutuals, casualty 
companies), and in addition permits the division 
of employers into great trade groups for insur- 
ance purposes. For example, building contrac- 
tors of the state are authorized to form an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of making plans to pre- 
vent accidents, elect officers, study conditions and 
rates, and work hand in hand with the state com- 
mission. Such a group is empowered to appoint 
an inspector for supervising its interests, and 
this inspector, when certified to the commission, 
will receive his salary from the state. 

Any special groun of emplovers. may submit 
rules for their employes, and these rules, when 
approved by the commission, will become bind- 
ing. The commission is required to keep thie 
accounts of each group, and where a surplus is 
shown over actual expenses a return will be made 
of the surplus to the associations whose losses 
have been less than their contributions to main- 
tain them. This, of course, is an application of 
the German scheme to American conditions. 


HE second and more striking feature of the 

New York plan is the requirement that all 
claims for compensation must be passed upon by 
the state insurance commission—acting, of 
course, through its individual members or through 
deputies—and here’s the nib: that all payments 
to the beneficiary must be made by it. Three 
strong points were offered by Prof. Henry R. 
Seager, in support of this plan. To quote: 


**(1) It avoids the necessity of duplicating 
staffs of adjusters in all parts of the state; 

**(2) It protects the beneficiaries from the 
danger of being misled or coerced into ac- 
cepting settlements less liberal than the law 
prescribes; 

**(3) It harmonizes with one of the strong- 
est arguments that can be urged in favor of 
the constitutionality of the plan..... [as] a 
proper exercise of the taxing power.’’ 


Laid up, out of work, with two or three chil- 
dren to provide for, or ignorant of the language 
and his rights, the injured man has, under the old 
liability laws, been a poor bargainer with claim 
-agents who have had the experience of a thou- 
sand cases at their finger ends, to show them every 
weak spot in human nature or tlie courts and to 
whom nothing was so advantageous as delay. 
The possible recurrence of this sort of thing has 
been one of the most serious evils apprehended 


in letting casualty companies operate under the 
new compensation laws. The public adjustment 
plan as a means to fend against this evil is a real 
contribution to the movement in America. 


THE COLORADO STRIKE 


JOHN A. FITCH 


Press dispatches indicate that there has been a 
great deal of violence in the southern Colorado 
coal strike, described by our correspondent on p. 

According to these dispatches women 
and children have been fired upon and strikers 
and guards have killed each other. The West 
Virginia struggle seems to have been more than 
duplicated. Instead of the ‘‘ Bull Moose Special,”’ 
Colorado has its armored automobile. Each side 
is reported to be using machine guns. 

Congressman Keating of Colorado is trying to 
get Congress to investigate. There is need of in- 
vestigation. The situation is serious and com- 
plex. Here and in upper Michigan the new Fed- 
eral Industria] Relations Commission would find 
a laboratory worthy of its mettle. 

One factor in the lawlessness in Colorado is no 
doubt the fact that men in the Rocky Mountain 
states still have the frontiersman’s habit of carry- 
ing a gun. Managers and miners alike are accus- 
tomed to methods of speedy and effective self-de- 
fence. This factor has always played its part in 
labor struggles in Colorado. There has always 
been violence in the conflicts between the Western 
Federation of Miners and the operators, and both 
sides have contributed their full quota. 

But being handy with a gun is not a sufficient 
explanation of the present violence, and the union 
involved is the United Mine Workers, not the 
Western Federation. The causes lie deeper, Con- 
gress and the whole country should know them. 

First, there is the feudal system of community 
control, as in Alabama, West Virginia and in cer- 
tain districts in Pennsylvania. The land belongs 
to the company. The houses on the land belong 
to the company. The streets in the mining camps, 
the road furnishing often the only means of 
egress—all are owned by the company. It is rare 
that a miner can buy a house or a foot of ground 
if he wishes to do so. 

He is therefore absolutely under company con- 
trol. The streets are patrolled by armed guards 
who protect company property and exercise all 
the authority there is in the camp.. The miner 
knows no other government. In 1903 in Colorado 
the mine guards by means of assaults and brutal 
violence assisted in suppressing the last strike of 
the miners. During the ten years following there 
has been ‘‘peace’’ in the district. Consequently 
the guards have had a free hand. During that 
time they have acted as policemen and spies, as 
union suppressors and as agents for the company 
stores. At many camps a stranger is met at the 
entrance and compelled bv the guard to state hia 
business before being allowed to enter. And, 
yet these camps are American towns! Many of 
the inhabitants are American citizens; but they 
cannot receive in their homes, whether as guests 
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or for business purposes any except those ap- 
proved tacitly or otherwise by a man of less than 
ordinary intelligence and more than ordinary 
brutality. 

The mine guard furnishes one reason for the 
present bitter revolt. There are other rea- 
sons. For years politics in southern Colorado 
has been absolutely in hands of the -great 
mining companies. Not only have the large 
companies been able to control the election of 
county officers of especial importance to them- 
selves, such as sheriff, coroner, assessor and rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature, but they have 
controlled municipal affairs as well. 

Nor is this all. The commissioner of labor in 
Colorado, declared in his annual report two years 
ago, that one of the leading companies of southern 
Colorado had consistently violated every law that 
had been placed on the statute books in the in- 
terests of miners. For instance, the Colorado 
law requires that check weighmen be allowed on 
mine tipples in order that fair weights may be 
assured to the miners. Not only has this law 
been generally violated but miners have not dared 
even to request the privilege of check weighmen 
lest they be discharged for their temerity. 

Again, the Colorado law declares that working 
men shall not be interfered with in the exercise 
of their right to organize. Not only have the min- 
ing companies of southern Colorado refused to 
meet committees of unions but they have dis- 
charged and black-listed their employes for at- 
tempting to organize unions, and mine guards in 
their employ have assaulted, and beaten organ- 
izers who have attempted to preach unionism. 

Typical of the attitude of the mine operators 
have been their successful efforts to thwart the 
will of the people with respect to eight-hour legis- 
lation. In 1896 the Legislature of Colorado 
passed an eight-hour law. Within a year it had 
been declared unconstitutional. Immediately a 
movement was started to amend the constitution. 
This amendment was passed without delay and 
not only authorized but required the state Leyis- 
lature to pass an cight-hour law. Nevertheless it 
was not until 1905 that the Legislature saw: fit to 
‘act, and then it passed a defective, meaningless 
and imperative statute. 

In 1911 a new eight-hour law was passed, this 
time an effective one. Tmmediately the coal com- 
panies circulated petitions and invoked the ref- 
erendum on this law, and at the same time, 
through the initiative they proposed a different 
and unenforceable statute. In the 1912 election 
both eight-hour proposals were approved. It is 
said that the eight-hour law is now being obeyed. 
for the first time. 

Writing of the strike back in 1903-04, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker said in McClure’s Magazine: ‘‘Out of 
the five principal demands of the union on their 
employers. two of them are to enforce laws al- 
ready on the statute books of Colorado, and the 
third, the eight-hour demand, was already a con- 
stitutional law and would have been on the statute 
books had the Legislature of last winter carried 
out the will of the people.’? In the present con- 


_troversy—ten years later—out of seven demands 


three at least are for the enforcement of laws that 
have been upon the statute books for many years. 

The operators have refused to meet with repre- 
sentatives of miners to discuss their demands. 
Through the governor of the state representa- 
tives of the operators have offered to try to secure 
general obedience to the laws if the miners will go 
back to work. But this proposition comes too 
late to have the effect desired. Furthermore, it 
is a confession that the charges of disobedience of 
law made by the miners are true. In spite of this 
confession, however, they still refuse to meet the 
miners’ official representatives in conference. In 
the single confernece so far held where operator 
met striker,:the operators refused to attend until 
they had been assured that the strikers delegates 
were not representatives of the union. And then 
the conference broke up ‘because the miners in- 
sisted on their right to have a union. 

Thus the operators are refusing to the em- 
ployes the right to avail themselves of the 
only agency remaining untried that offers any 
guaranty that their rights will be respected 
and the laws obeyed. The miners have tried the 
operators,—for ten years they have been quies- 
cent while the laws of Colorado have been violat- 
ed right and left. They have tried ‘‘society,’’— 
and society has been indifferent through all those 
ten years. They have tried the state. They have . 
assisted in putting laws upon the statute books— 
and the state has not enforced those laws. 

To whom then are tliey to look for protection in 
their rights? That they have resorted to arms in 
this conflict is shocking. They are no more 
justified in violence of any sort than are the 
operators. Both mine guards and strikers are 
under arrest in Colorado today charged with the 
taking of human life. It is to be hoped that they 
will receive fair and just trials and be punished 
if guilty. It is to be hoped, in other words, that 
law and order shall be restored in southern Col- 
orado, and that human life shall be safe there. 

But law and order will not have been restored 
until operators as well as miners shall have been 
required to obey the laws. And not only must the 
laws against disorder and the taking of life be 
enforced, but laws which are in the long run more 
important—because thev apply to all men, 
whether blameless or guilty; because they apply 
every day and not in moments of passion alone, 
because they enter into the consciousness of every 
worker and help to make his life comfortable and 
livable or the reverse—these, too, must be en- 
foreed. And until they are enforced, for every 
assault, for every instance of disorder, for every 
ease of destruction of property, for every injury, 
and every death, that may take place during the 
course of an industrial conflict brought inte being 
because of the disregard of these laws, there will 
be a dual responsibility. It is a responsibility 
that can he escaped neither by the individuals 
who commit these offenses, nor by the mining 
operators of southern Colorado who by their de- 
fiance of law have provoked the passion that lies 
back of them. 
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D® LIVINGSTON FARRAND, who 
for nearly ten years has been 
executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, has severed his 
connection with that organization to be- 
come the president of the University of 
Colorado... For the promotion of the 
campaign against tuberculosis, Dr. Far- 
rand has probably done more than any 
other single individual in the country. 
And his services to many other move- 
ments for public health have been 
scarcely less important. Probably no 
one else has come into such intimate 
touch with so many of the newer lines 
of organized effort in this field or has 
had so vital a part in shaping them. 
A decade has rounded out since the 
executive office of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis was opened under his di- 
rection. In 1904 there were less than 
20 associations and committees for the 
prevention of tuberculosis in the United 
States and of these not more than 5 
were actively at work ‘Today there are 
over 1200 special societies and commit- 
tees, covering every state, city and 
town of any prominence. The 115 scat- 
tered and poorly equipped sanatoria of 
ten years ago have grown to nearly 
600, with a bed capacity of over 35,- 
000. When the association began its 
work, there were 15 dispensaries and 
clinics for tuberculosis. Today, there 
are more than 400. There were no open 
air schools or fresh air classes ten years 
ago; today there are more than 200. 
The educational campaign of the as- 
sociation and its auxiliary state and 
local organizations has permeated every 
rank of society; the dangers of the dis- 


_ Cc. L, CHUTE 


State Probation Commission, Al- 


bany, N. Y. 


ease and the methods for prevention are 
being made known through countless 
organizations and agencies and are even 
being taught in the public schools in 
scores of cities. 

Dr. Farrand has been actively iden- 
tied with the American Public Health 
Association, and is at present serving as 
treasurer and as editor of its organ, the 


LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


Who has resigned as secretary of 
the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis and as professor of anthropology 
at Columbia, to become president of 
the University of Colorado. His 
successor in the tuberculosis work 
has not yet been announced. 


American Journal of Public Health. 
He is secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of Public Health, organized by the 
American Medical Association to co- 
ordinate the public health movements of 
the United States. In the movements 
for the study and prevention of infant 
mortality, for school hygiene, sex hy- 
giene, pure milk, and the control of 
cancer, he has rendered important serv- 
ice and has been an intimate and trusted 
adviser. His judgment is recognized 
as peculiarly valuable in determining 
what efforts and methods are most es- 
sential and what are ill considered and 
undesirable. 

In New York state he has helped con- 
tinuously both to plan and to carry into 
effect the public health activities of the 
State Charities Aid Association, the 
Charity Organization Society, and the 
Central Council of Public Health of 
New York city. He is a member of 
the board of managers of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. National as well as local sig- 
nificance attaches to his efforts in plan- 
ning and organizing the association’s 
home hospital for tuberculous families, 
and the Bureau of Public Health and 


Hygiene, which the association has re- 
cently established as part of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, made possible 
through the recent gift of a large sum 
of money by Mrs. Elizabeth Millbank 
Anderson, 

To his new work at the University of 
Colorado, he brings not only this wide 
administrative experience in the field 
of public health, but university train- 
ing and teaching experience. Graduat- 
ing from Princeton in 1889, and New 
York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1891, he studied at Cambridge, 
England, and at Berlin in 1891-3, Af- 
ter teaching psychology for some years, 
he was chosen as professor of anthro- 
pology at Columbia University in 1903, 
a position which he has held since that 
year. Perhaps. no other man has the 
same intimate acquaintance with the 
leading men alike in the fields of medi- 
cine, scientific research, university teach- 
ing and social work. 


HERE ARE biological laboratories 

and psychological laboratories and 
now there is a laboratory for public 
affairs. Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, di- 
rector of the division of public affairs 
at New York University, is to supple- 
ment his course on government with 
practical instruction in a new research 
laboratory, the first of its kind in an 
American college. 

The purpose of the laboratory, known 
as Government House, is to give stu- 
dents in the graduate school an oppor- 
tunity to study at close range municipal 
social problems and the municipal gov- 
ernment which deals with these prob- 
lems. The work will include a survey 
of the problems of public health, recrea- 
tion, prostitution, housing conditions, 
and other social questions in this West 
Side district. These investigations will 
be followed up by a study of the city 
courts, of work of city departments, of 
laws applying to tenements, factories, 
fire prevention and sanitation, and of 
Tammany Hall and other political or- 
ganizations. 


EDWARD N. CLOPPER 


Secretary for northern states, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee 
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The students expect to receive prac- 
tical training by serving as volunteers 
under city officials, by co-operating with 
existing neighborhood organizations and 
by forming and directing young men’s 
clubs. 

Professor Jenks, who will have gen- 
eral supervision of Government House 
and all its activities, was for many 
years professor of political economy and 
politics at Cornell University. He has 
served on many federal: commissions, 
notably on the United States Industrial 
Commission, the United States Commis- 
sion on International Exchange, and 
the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion of 1907. He is the author of many 
books on economic and political sub- 
jects. 

In the experiment at Government 
House he will be’ assisted by William 
Lamkie, formerly international educa- 
tional director:of the Army and Navy 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. 


AFTER a year’s work with the Chil- 

dren’s House of Refuge in Cin- 
cinnati, Edward N. Clopper .has re- 
turned to the National Child Labor 
Committee to become secretary for the 
northern states. For four years preced- 
ing his work in Cincinnati, he held a 
similar position in the Ohio Valley 
States. Previous to his social work in 
this country Mr. Clopper was engaged 
in school work in Porto Rico, as teach- 
ef, aS superintendent and, later, as gen- 
eral superintendent of schools for Porto 
Rico. Perhaps Mr. Clopper is best 
known for his investigations of mes- 
senger and newsboy service. His book, 
Child Labor in City Streets, is an au- 
thoritative contribution to the study of 
children in the street trades. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE has been 


appointed executive secretary of 
the New York State Probation Associa- 
tion to succeed Arthur M.. Towne, who 
recently resigned to become secretary of 
the Brooklyn Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Upon his graduation from the New 
York School of Philanthropy in 1910, 
Mr. Chute was immediately appointed a 
special agent of the National Child La- 
bor Committee. He has engaged in inves- 
tigations of street trades, tenement house 
work and agricultural pursuits. In 
addition, he conducted a particular in- 
quiry of child labor in the processes of 
glass manufacture. Two years ago ‘he 
was made secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association, where he has 
been active in preparing and adapting 
the uniform child labor law for the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. Although 
the bill was defeated this year in the 
state senate, it passed the house and 
aroused state-wide sentiment in its 
favor. 


ELEN L. SUMNER, a special 
agent of the Children’s Bureau, 

has been appointed chief statistician of 
that bureau, and thus. becomes one of 
the highest paid and highest ranking 
women in the civil service. She is a 
native of Wisconsin and well-known as 


" Courtesy New York Times 


PROF. JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


‘Director of the new laboratory of 
public affairs 


an economist, a writer on labor sub- 
jects, and an original investigator. 
Miss Sumner is a graduate of Welles- 
ley College. At the University of Wis- 
consin she was for two years an hon- 
ary fellow in political economy and a 
correspondence instructor. In 1908 she 
received the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy. With Prof. John R. Commons 
of Wisconsin she has been a collabora- 


DEPARTMENT STORE CLERKS 


To THE Epitor: I have been asked 
by the Retail Clerks Union of New 
York to communicate to you some of 
their comments on the article by Wil- 
liam R. Willcox on Women in New 
York Department Stores: a Reply, in 
the November 15 issue of Tur Survey. 
Mr. Willcox has also published, within 
the last week, through the columns of 
the National Civic Federation Review, 
a somewhat more detailed article on the 
same subject. In both articles Mr. Will- 
cox invites honest criticism of the fed- 
eration report, and the clerks are glad 
of the opportunity to set some miscon- 
ceptions right. 

In the first place, it seems to us that 
Mr. Willcox is not quite ingenuous in 
his affirmation that the National Civic 
Federation report gives adequate at- 
tention to the hours of mercantile em- 
ployes. It is true that the report de- 
votes two pages to the subject. Most 
of this material relates to early closing 
on Saturdays during the summer 


tor in research work for the American 
Bureau of Industrial Research. In 
1907 and 1908 she made a special inves- 
tigation of equal suffrage in Colorado 
for the New York Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League. She is the author of 
The White Slave; Labor Problems 
(written with -Thomas A. Adams) ; 
History of Women in Industry, and 
Industrial Courts in Europe. She is 
associate editor of the Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society. 


HE New York Child Labor Com- 

mittee has recently appointed Glen 
Edwards of New York city as its field 
secretary. Mr. Edwards succeeds 
Zenas L. Potter, who is now with the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Heretofore Mr. Edwards has been en- 
gaged largely in educational fields. Af-, 
ter his graduation from Marietta Col- 
lege in 1903, he had six years expe- 
rience under the Department of Educa- 
tion in Porto Rico, serving first as a 
teacher and later as superintendent of 
schools of San Juan., Returning to the 
United States in 1909 he conducted 
field investigations for the United States 
Immigration Commission, spent two 
years with the Russell Sage Foundation 
in the Division of Education, and in the 
fall of 1911, accepted a position in New 
York University to conduct efficiency 
studies. 

As child labor secretary Mr. Edwards 
will visit the larger up-state cities to 
investigate the enforcement of child 
labor laws and to stimulate interest in 
the legislative program and other ac- 
tivities of the New York Child Labor 
Committee: His headquarters will be’ 
in Syracuse. 


months (when a large number of the 
patrons of the stores are out of town), 


and to the fact that the few stationary 


engineers, printers and carpenters who 
are employed in the stores frequently 
have the eight-hour day. The unimport- 
ant connection that these trades are or- 
ganized is not noted. 

The real indictment against the stores 
in regard to hours is, of course, that 
they keep their employes after closing 
hours to do such work as stock-taking, 
moving of departments, arrangirig and 
ticketing of stock, etc., and to this 
evil the only reference in the whole fed- 
eration report is this statement: kL 

“Tt was not practicable to make a 
searching inquiry into the grievance, 
which is in the air in some places, that 
there are always some detained until 
seven and even seven-thirty P. M. How 
general it is to require work after hours, 
it cannot be said. That all firms do not 
rigidly prevent it is apparent.” 


Just why it was so difficult to make © 
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OWew Hau N: DR EeD The JURY 


H \ M | N | S @ Three ORGANISTS, 
@ Two COMPOSERS, 


of BROTHERHOOD @ Three WRITERS, 


@ The EDITOR of one of the BEST 


and Social ASPIRATION recent HYMN BOOKS, 


@ The DIRECTOR of MUSIC at 


EDITED BY 
FORD HALL, 


Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey 


The January number of Tur Survey will be a social hymns issue. Bp ee DIREC 
It was over a year ago that Professor Patten wrote a challenge to the TOR of COOPER UNION. 
social poets. A stream of verses has come in, and the hymnals of @ Four CLERGYMEN 
a score of denominations have been searched. : 

Many of the hymns dear ‘to all of us are brought together here q A CHOIR-MASTER, 
for the first time for the sake of their social message. There are @ Five COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


stirring new ones. Especial attention has been given to the musical 


settings. q The HEAD of a MUSIC 


We have tried to choose hymns that could be sung by all people 
~ in all places, whether in churches, halls, schools or the open; hymns or CAEN a dae ae 


of sheer courage and inspiration, binding us closer to our fellow @ Several SOCIAL WORKERS, 
pal wa A College PRESIDENT. 


Extra copies of this issue should be ordered in advance 
25 cents each; in sets of ten $2.00. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Where EUROPE Leads the WAY 
An illuminating SERIES of ARTICLES By Prof. KATHARINE COMAN of WELLESLEY 


An American economist of distinction is spending a year abroad studying different phases of social insur- 
‘ance. Beginning in our December issues, Professor Coman will contribute a series of articles to SuRvEY 
readers interpreting the most recent outcroppings of the idea. 

With the international conference coming in 1915, with bills before Congress for a federal commission on 
‘social insurance, with a national committee organized under the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
and a special committee of the Progressive Party in the field, the subject is bound to leap into public attention 
in the same way that workmen’s compensation has forged ahead in the 
last five years. 

These articles by Professor Coman will give readers of Tur Sur- 
vey the impressions of a trained observer in this field where all Europe 
is a laboratory. 


Four of the Series. ; 
1910-1 


I. INSURANCE IN SWEDEN. [In a land where ~ 
wages of common laborers average 80 cents a day, a com- | 
prehensive old age insurance law went into effect last sum- 
mer, applying to every man, woman and child in the 
country, rich and poor alike. ] 
II. OLD AGE PENSIONS IN DENMARK. [One- 
fourth the population of Denmark, over 
60 years of age, are in receipt of pensions 
in one form or another. ] 
Ill: THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE FIGHT 
AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[Representatives of 16 nations and 130 
cities met in the first annual congress of | 
Ghent to discuss methods of. bringing 
together workman and job and of 
tiding the man over the coe ke ye tn fl” _& CH S. 4 
IV. INSURANCE AGAINST ’ Pir 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN NORWAY secla 5.161 Mand 7.370 Mand 
AND DENMARK. [How Norway : 2 f : 
an d Sw ; den co-operate with the labor A chart showing the increasing rere ner ee is ‘ada the unemployment bureau of the 
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Resiatucey from 


The little survivors from the Volturno, whose pictures appear above, 
came into New York City on the Steamer Kroonland. In New York 
there awaited them more than two hundred offers of outright adoption, 
besides numerous proposals to educate them. "These momentary waifs 
of the sea have all been reunited with their families, and the impulse to 
help them remains unsatisfied. 


The mind was quick to see the peril of children on a burning ship, 
the heart to reach out to them, as they came into port, their parents (so 
far as the public knew) having perished by fire or drowning. May that 
picture serve to make real to you the picture of other children not older 
than these, suffering not temporary peril, but lasting hardship ? 


Children suffered daily under the sweating system in New York City 
until, largely through the efforts of the Consumers’ League, tenement 
house work for children under fourteen was this year made illegal for the 
first time. Our task now is to abolish such hardship wherever it still 
lingers. Young children are daily deprived of the care of their mothers 
because working houts are cruelly excessive. Shortening the working 
day of mothers and older sisters directly helps the little children at home, 
and this is the especial work of the National Consumers’ League. 


Will you be one of those who help in this field of less spectacular 
suffering by sending us your check to-day? 


Sincerely yours, 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


Office: 306 East 19th St., New York City 


Classified Advertisements SITUATIONS oe 


HELP WANTED 


VOLUNTEER WANTED—Opportunity 
to learn general settlement work and as- 
sociated charities work under trained lead- 
ers near the City of Boston. Address Head- 
worker SuRVEY. 


WANTED.—Graduate nurses for dis- 
trict nursing. Address R. G. Paterson, 
Pr Spee 20 East Gay St. Columbus, 

hio. 


WANTED-—Assistant in a settlement as 
supervising housekeeper. Apply to Young 
Women’s Union, 428 Bambridge St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 


open for engagement with Boys’ Club, 
Correctional. Institution, Juvenile Court 
work or other phase of social service of 
larger opportunity. 15 years experience as 


executive. Results open to investigation. 
Convincing public speaker. Aggressive, 
energetic. Age 34. Address 1186, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED, trained social worker 


desires position in constructive social ser- 
vice. Address 1190 Survey. 


WANTED—Position of responsibility in 


social work by young woman, college grad- 
uate, with School of Philanthropy training, 
and experience as voulnteer Charities vis- 
itor, paid settlement worker, and kinder- 
gartner. Address 1191 THE SuRvEY. 


Ps 


/ year. 
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this investigation the federation report 
does not disclose. A member of the 
union stood outside a great down-town 
store last week, and counted the num- 
ber of girls coming out of the employes’ 
entrance between 7.05 and 7.18 P. M. 
Their number was 325. Perhaps the 
federation experts were over-occupied 
in the examination of the “exquisite 
solariums” (destitute of clerks) the 
“charming pergolas” and the “snow- 
white hospitals” to which some three- 
fourths of their report is devoted. 

But the United States government 
did not find such an investigation im- 
practicable. In its report, published 
an in 1910, it states: “Of 47 women 

20 worked overtime an aver- 
age “Of 2.6 hours an average of 2.3 days 
for 37 weeks. of the year, exclusive of 
the Christmas holiday season. Of these 
twenty, three were provided regularly 
with supper or supper money whenever 
overtime was demanded. One was paid 
an additional $10 for the entire period, 
fifteen received nothing at all, and one 
did not report on the subject.” ] 

In his National Civic Federation Re- 
view article, Mr. Willcox objects spe- 
cifically to two statements made, as it 
happens, by the writer in a letter to the 
Evening Post of last August on the sub- 
ject of overtime. One was that the fact 
that a store flamed with light far into 
the night denoted overtime; the other 
that stores employing welfare workers 
have been known to keep their employes 
until one A. M. 

Mr. Willcox states that the stores are 
often thus illuminated for the sole bene- 
fit of cleaners and night watchmen. 
Any one who knows anything about in- 
side conditions in stores is aware that 
the amount of illumination required by 
cleaners and night watchmen is scanty. 
And the writer knows of at least one 
store employing a welfare worker that 
has kept some employes working up to 
one A. M. during the last six months. 

Within the last few weeks a law has 
gone into effect limiting the hours of 
labor for women in mercantile establish- 
ments to sixty per week, and forbidding 
Sunday work for practically everyone 
so employed. This is the first mercan- 
tile law for adult workers in New York 
state. It was passed to meet the arous- 
ed public sentiment in regard to de- 
partment store conditions that has been 
so strongly manifested during the past 


ly enforced in New York city. 

In the matter of wages we have noth- 
ing to add to Miss Van Kleeck’s state- 
ment, or to her discussion of the federa- 
tion’s use of averages. But it should 
be noted that the great advance in 
unionism in the garment and other 
trades has sharply advanced the financial 
status of the factory girl in our city. 
On the other hand, her expenses are 
much less. The factory girl wears old 
clothes at her work; the store girl must 
present a neat, even stylish appearance. 
And whatever the averages that may 
have been obtained in selected stores 
in the spring of 1913, the federation re- 
port admits what every store worker 
knows to be the truth—that the vast ma- 


These laws are as yet very poor- 
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EGYPT and the NILE 


Highest class Tours to the ORIENT, including Egypt, the 

ile, Holy Land, Greece, etc. Culture leadership; smal 
private parties. Frequent departures until March. Pro- 
ram 34, COOK’S NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every 
Ewa days during the season for the First, and Second Cata- 
racts, ‘the Sudan, etc. Luxurious private steamers and 


dahabeahs for families and private parties. 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Attractive Tour including Panama. February 4. Pro- 


gram 4 

WINTER CRUISES 
Panama Canal, West Indies, Orient India, Mediterranean, 
ben the World. Bookings for ALL Cruises. Program 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer Tours de Luxe, highest class long and 
short Vacation Tours. Also special series at popular prices. 


TOURS IN AMERICA 
Escorted or unaccompanied, to California, Florida, Ber- 
muda, and all Winter Resorts, all the Season. 


Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BRCADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


-SLIDES— PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 
HINE PHOTO CO. 


27 Grant Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


We Beliene— 
HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 
fession. 
THAT right living should be the fourth ““R” in 
education. 
THAr health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 
—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook, ‘* The Profession of 


Home-making,”” which gives details of home-study, domestic 


"gle It's FREE, Bulletins: "Freehand Cook- 
ire” Icing" Food Valucs,"* 10cs.; THe Unite Date 
Home,” 15 cts. 


Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR 
EXPENSE (a Witcwisyfor plan snd procem 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box S. U. Wilmington, Del. 


jority of the girls get six or seven dol- 
lars a week. Saleswomen may get as 
low as $3. 

Mr. Willcox is hurt at our indiffer- 
ence to welfare work. The union has 
no objection to welfare work, but it does 
object to such work as a “device to im- 
press the public’—the words are not 
mine, but those of a trade paper, the 
Dry Goods Economists’. At least three 
such stores have used their welfare 
work as a business asset, during the 
past six months, by dwelling on this 
feature in their advertising. 

And lastly there is the question of the 
relation between store conditions and 
prostitution. 

Last month eleven cadets were arrest- 
ed by the police in one large depart- 
ment store, that of Gimbel Brothers, on 
Sixth Avenue. The cadets were arrest- 
ed on the complaint of a customer, Mrs. 
J. B. Campbell of Englewood, N. J. 
The cadets had plied their trade in the 
waiting room of the store, and from 
press accounts the store had done little 
to prevent it. In fact when these eleven 
were arrested, nine other cadets were 
allowed, it is stated, to escape on the 
ground that a more general arrest would 
arouse undue commotion in the store. 

These facts speak for themselves. 
These cadets were not learned in soci- 
ology. They had not made any scien- 
tific study of the social evil. But as 
business men, plying their business, they 
went with unerring instinct to the most 
promising market. They went where 
the girls were so underpaid, and as a 
consequence, so poorly nourished and 
badly housed that they were—some of 
them—comparatively easy prey. 

We want as a union to thank Miss 
Van Kleeck for her article. And we in- 
vite Mr. Willcox, since he seems much 
interested, to a more thorough discus- 
sion of the subject. Owing to the bit- 
ter hostility of the employers to the 
union—a hostility that has manifested 
itself even by the dismissal of employes 
who kept union literature in their lock- 
ers—we cannot come out in the open, 
and are forced to sign this article with 
the name of a fraternal member. 

Why the employers should be so hos- 
tile to a conservative trade union, pro- 
mulgating moderate demands we do not 
know. But we will be glad at any time 
to take up the issue personally, through 


a committee, with Mr. Willcox. 
ELizABETH DUuTCHER. 
[For the Press Committee Retail 


Clerks’ Union of New York.] 


A WISH OF THE SEASON “en 


To THE Epitor: May the good-will 
that is in human hearts at this season 
of the year manifest itself not merely 
in sincere and happy personal gifts but 
also in active co-operation with con- 
structive movements for the ameliora- 
tion of social ills. May we increasingly 
recognize that meditation, however deep, 
and contemplation, however absorbing, 
do not in themselves constitute true wor- 
ship of the Divine Spirit. May we 
perceive that reverence for human per- 
sonality is at the foundation of the re- 
ligious attitude and that that reverence 
can most effectively be expressed by af- 


The Accepted 
Standard in 
Projection Work 


Its optical and mechanical accuracy 
— simplicity in operation—durability 
in construction—all serve to dis- 


tinguish the 


Bausch [omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Designed for the field of high-grade, all- 
around projection—the Balopticon is. the 
popular choice among educators generally. 
Widely used in schools, colleges, on the 
lecture platform, and in the home. Utilizes 
ordinary lantern slides— projecting brilliant, 
May also be 


arranged for direct projection of opaque 


vivid, full-toned pictures. 


objects such as photos, postcards, draw- 
ings, maps, etc. 


Model C Balopticon now enly $25 and up. 
Opaque attachment $30 and up. 


Various other models can also be supplied. 


Write Today for Interesting 
Descriptive Circular 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 
Washington San Francisco 


Founded for 


advanced and 
cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence. It’s scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 East 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 
Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIBD, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


hopeless 


340 


The Survey, December 20, 1913 


filiation with causes that aim at the 
eradication of the imperfections of the 
social order of which each one of us 
is a part. 

Morris J. WESSEL. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


WOMEN WHO SCRUB AND SMILE 


To tHe Eprror: I have just read H. 


V. Andrews’ letter in your issue for No- 
vember 29 and I cannot wait to pro- 
test, by no means mildly, at the cruel 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY CON- 
FERENCES. 


Economic Association, American. Minne- 
apolis, Mian. December 27-30. Secre- 
tary, Prof. T. N. Carver, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Foreicn Missions, Student 
Movement for. Kansas City, Mo. De- 
cember 31, 1913-January 4, 1914. Sec’y, 
Fennell P. Turner, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


Lazpor LecIsLtaTion, American Association 
for. Washington, D. C., December 30-31, 
Secretary, John B. Andrews, 131 East 
23rd Street, New York City. 


PouiticAL SciENcE AssocrATION, American. 
Washington, D. C. December 30-January 
1. Secretary, W. F. Dowd, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Race BEerrerMENT, National Conference on. 
Battle Creek, Mich. January 8-12. For 
information address Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


SrncLteE Taxers, National Conference of 
Held in connection with meeting ot 
Joseph Fels Fund Commission. _Wash- 
ington, D, C. January 15-17, 1914. 
Chairman, Daniel Kiefer, Blymyer Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, O. 


SociotocicaL Society, American. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. December 27-31. Secre- 
tary, Prof. G. E: W. Bedford, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
ference on the. London, England, June, 
1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 


CuILpreN’s WELFARE, International. Con- 
gress for. Amsterdan, Netherlands, 1914, 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdan, 


Eucenics Concress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 
Prison Concress, Quinquennial. London, 
England, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon,Van der 

Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


NATIONAL 

AcADEMY oF MenicrnE, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J.. May 29-June 1, 1914. ‘Sec’y, 
Charles McIntire, Easton, Pa. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Volunteer 


laughing ! 


misinterpretation of Miss Reely’s won- 
derful word picture of the “women” 
who though old and poor and broken 
by hard labor, who, though they go 
to work while others sleep—yet go 
How can anyone see in it 
anything but a deep admiration for that 
unbroken spirit and a plea for a change 
of conditions which make it necessary 
for women “past youth” to labor while 
we sleep. 
Mrs. Wittram A. Norton. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Cuitp Lazpor, National Conference on. 
New Orleans, La. March 15-19, 1914. 
Sec’y, Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. 


Necro INDUSTRIAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Association of. New York, March 25, 
1914, Sec’y, Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney, Pa. 


PoLiticAL AND SocrAL Science, American 
Academy of. Eighteenth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 3 & 4, 1914. 
Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Pustic HeattH AssociATION, American. 
Jacksonville, Fla. _Last week in Novem- 
ber, 1914. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ReLicious EpucatTion AssocrATIon. March 
5-8, 1914. New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, 
Henry F. Cope, 332 So. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


TurercuLosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D.C... Early in May, 1914:° Sec’y, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 


Women’s Ciuss, General Federation of. 
Biennial Convention. Chicago, July, 
1914, 


LocaL 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Fifth New York 
City Conference of. Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and Lincolndale, Westchester County, 
May 19-21, 1914. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Cuitp WELFARE Exuisit, Toledo, Ohio, 

April 15-25, 1914. Director, Anna 
Louise Strong, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Hyciene, International Exposition of. In 
connection with Fifth Latin-American 
Medical Congress. Lima, Peru. No- 
vember 2-December 31, 1913. 


PANAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social 
Economy Department—Alvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA ExposiTion, San Die- 
go, Cal., Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1915. Director 
e Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San Diego, 

al. 


Ursan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France, 


INFORM- 


Children 


BILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

I. Lovejoy, _Sec’y. 25 State ranches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. i 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 bast 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare [Exhibition Committee, 200 

Tifth ave., New York, Charles IF. Powlison 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, etc., of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist ‘cities in organization 
and direction.’ Exhibit material to loan, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE — 
American. Association for Study and Pre- 
vention, of Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathed- 
ral Street, Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Dxec. See’y. Literature on request. 
Studies preventable causes of death and ‘ill- 
ness; urges birth legislation; maternal nurs- 
ing, parental instruction, : 


Health 


SS 
CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., David L. Wdsall, 
M.D., Harvard University Medical School ; 
Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., College of the 
City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and procéedinen: 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec'y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- : 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UGENICS-— Eugenics Record Office, 

Spring Harbor, L. N. Y. ‘(American 

Breeders Assoc., Bugenics Sect. Charles 
B. Davenport, Sec.). Membership $2. a year, 
National. repository of data on hereditary fam- 
ily traits. Schedules for family records fur- 
nished free. Advice as to suitable matings. 
Publications at cost. H. H. Laughlin, Supt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. HE. F, Rob- 
bins, Dxec, Sec., Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 


to inform the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Kast 22d St.,.New York. Livingston 
larrand, M.D., Exec. *Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent. upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications — free to members, 


EX EDUCATION —The American Federa- 

tion for Sex Hygiene, ‘Tilden Building, 

105 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Constituent societies throughout the country. 
Publications to members and upon application, 
Membership $2 per year. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Vrophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. VP. DeForest, Sec’y. 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets free. 
Educational pamphlets, 10e each. Journal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Bila Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Wxec. Sec., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. \ 


Industry 


$$ 

OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of’ informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating. agency. I*or literature, 
address C, A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
Wast 22d Street, New York City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION —Workmen’s Com- 
pensation ; Industrial Hygiene; Labor Laws, 
Official Publication: American Labor 
Legislation Review, sent free to members. ; 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
131 East 23d St., New York City. John B, 
Andrews, Secretary, 


Industry 


RISON LABOR —National Committee on 
Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 
Osborne, Chn.;:R. Montgomery Schell, Sec’y- 
)Treas.; KE. Stagg Whitin, Chn. Exec. Com. 
Prison labor conditions throughout the country 


| examined with recommendations for construc- 


tive reform, Pamphlets free to members—}5 a 


year. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
eludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 


conditions through organization and 
legislation, Information given. “Life and 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 


months for 25c. Mrs, Raymond Robins, Pres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly, Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. ~ Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home JEconomics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 

per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 

of Home Economics, Next 
meeting: Summer 1914. Address, Roland Park, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Recreation 


HE SOCIAL CENTERS OF 1912-13.— 
An illustrated report upon their growth and 
activities last season. 8 pages, price 5 
cents. Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Howard 8S. Braucher, 


| Sec’y. 


Piay, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
“magazine, I'he Playground, $2 a year. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. James E. West, Chief Scout 

Executive. Local Councils organized in principal 
cities, towns and counties. Literature on re- 
quest. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ $1 a 
yer Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
Bra lems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 

igher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Probation 


ROBATION—National Probation Associa- 
: tion, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur 
j W. Towne, Sec’y. 
_ Advice and information ; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference, Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year, 


bh. 


-ATION DESK 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 105 EB. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. Pamphlets on family treat- 

ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc., sent free. 


Ceanieatl ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'T. Cross, Gen. 

Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 


all fields social work, Bulletins and mise. 
publications, Conducts information bureau. 
Forty-first annual meeting Memphis, Tenn., 


May 8-15, 1914. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Chavity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 105 Bast 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
epereuos in social programs in the United 
States. - 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE- 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
For literature and service address the Secie- 
tary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 215 Fourth 
Ave. (at 18th St.), New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — 

October: Moral Training in the Public 

Schools, November: The Unemployed. De- 
cember: Veace. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kinydom, published month- 
ly by the American Institute of Social Service, 
$2 Bible House, New York city. Price 75c. per 
year; club rate 50e. : 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. If, M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Leeture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Hlmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service ; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of I formation, Speakers’ 
Bureau; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities. i ; 
Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Ill. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE Baptist De- 
partment of Social Service and Brother- 
hood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, 
suggest ways whereby Christian. men may be- 
come socially effective, and co-operate with sim- 
ilar bodies. 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE —Bu- 
reau of Social Service, The Presbyterian 
Board of, Home Missions; Rey. Charles 
Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for 
city problems of the Church. Correspondence 
Course in Applied Christianity. Methods for 
Chureh Publicity. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 288 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION. —Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in loeal laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Frances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No 95 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in 


touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Immigration 
MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 


Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Hducation, 
Civics, Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes. indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases, of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis. 
Address Educational Department, Nat'l. Lib. 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efliciency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 31 Union Square, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President, Flavel 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
cussion of City VPianning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings, Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS—Progressive Nation- 

al Service, Forty-Second Street Building, 

N. Y. City, Frances A. Kellor, Chief of 
Service, National clearing house for political ac- 
tion on social and industrial justice, consérva- 
tion, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 3883 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard §S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Pamphlets free, Publishers 
of Beards Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York, Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance. Increases income and efficiency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies. Send for ‘‘The 
American City.” 


Racial and Sectional Problems 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 

—A. clearing house for Southern social 

forces; to study and improve social, civic 
and economic conditions. Proceedings of At- 
lanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, 
entitled “he South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,’ sent free to each member. Membership 
$2.00, J. E. MeCullocn, General Sec., 353 Sixth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS- National 

Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People, 26 Vesey Street, New York. 
O. G. Villard, Chairman, Board of Directors; 
M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Vublicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine, 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lec- 
tures, Lantern Slides. 


4A 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 E, 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY- Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres, 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec'y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
aga includes all literature, $5.00 a year, 
C, C, Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street, 
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On Broadway or in Kalamiaone 
The Price is the Same 


Dollar Watch 


No matter where you go you will find one of the 60,000 Ingersoll 
dealers near you—and a complete line of Ingersoll watches at 
standard prices. 

Your dollar will buy the same Ingersoll on Broadway that it 
buys in Kalamazoo—and the same guaranteed service that 
has made the Ingersoll the watch of 34 millions. 

Whether you know everything or nothing of watch construc- 
tion, you are absolutely protected when you buy an Ingersoll. 
Remember that behind the promise of service and quality stands 
the Ingersoll guarantee that has backed 34 million watches. 
The five models are: 


“The Watch that made the alae famous” - $1.00 
The Eclipse—a thin model for men . $1.50 The Midget—a model for women and gitls $2.00 
The Junior—a small thin model watch . 2.00 The Wrist Watch—for men and women. 2.50 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet, “ Pointers”’ it’s free 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 225 Ashland Building, New York 
UU TIT Cs 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. _ 


